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ADAPTED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  OCTAVE  FEUILLET. 


CHAPTER  II. — {ontinued. 


circumstacce  which  fol¬ 
lowed  close  upon  my  inter¬ 
view  with  the  prince  ought 
to  have  enlightened  me. 
Cecile  and  her  husband 
dined  at  my  house.  She 
was  dressed  for  a  ball,  and 
Madame  Godfrey  was  to  call  for  her  at 
half-patt  nine  o’clock.  My  grandmother, 
feeling  indisposed,  had  retired  •,  my 
little  girl  ought  to  have  gone  to  bed 
too,  but,  like  all  children,  she  begged 
very  hard  to  be  permitted  to  sit  up  a  little 
longer,  and  at  her  guardian’s  request  I 
allowed  her  to  remain.  As  soon  as  Cecile  had  gone  I  sat 
down  to  the  piano,  and  Captain  Eblis  seated  himself  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room.  I  was  playing  some  melody 
of  Chopin’s,  and  could  hear  him  talking  in  an  under¬ 
tone  to  my  child,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  After  a 
moment  or  two,  happening  to  lift  my  eyes,  I  caught 
sight  of  M.  d’Eblis  reflected  in  the  glass  opposite.  His 
head  was  bowed  between  his  hands,  which  rested 
upon  the  table  before  him.  Just  then  the  child  ap¬ 
proached  me  on  tiptoe,  and  pulling  me  gently  by  the 
sleeve,  whispered — 

“  Mother,  he  is  crying  !” 

I  felt  half-giddy  for  the  moment,  and  then  a  faintness 
came  over  me.  There  are  some  terrible  moments  in 
most  women’s  lives,  and  this  was  one. 

'  The  door  opened — the  nurse  had  come  for  her  little 
charge.  I  kissed  her,  and  she  then  ran  across  the 
room  to  kiss  Captain  Eblis. 

I  continued  to  play,  and  forbore  to  look  in  the  glass 
again.  I  tried  to  compose  myself  and  to  arrange  my 
thoughts.  The  sudden  tenderness  displayed  by  Captain 
Eblis  before  me  and  my  child  after  his  wife’s  departure 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  was  very  unhappy.  I 
could  see  no  more  than  this,  but  I  could  judge  from 

WewStfw.Ar*.  1S7>.] 


my  own  feelings.  I  could  no  longer  conceal  from 
myself  the  origin  of  the  interest  that  I  took  in  Cecile 
and  her  relations  with  her  husband.  I  loved  him,  and 
loved  him  so  much  as  to  wish  for  the  disruption  of  his 
marriage,  which  would  make  me  happy  ! 

I  have  always  recognised  the  truth  of  the  creed 
that  sinful  thoughts  are  not  in  themselves  wrong  so 
long  as  we  do  not  permit  them  to  govern  our  actions. 
I  have  acknowledged  that  the  best  and  perhaps  the  only 
way  to  conquer  our  sinful  inclinations  is  not  merely  to 
oppose  them  by  the  abstract  arguments  of  reason, 
conscience,  and  honour,  but  to  act  against  them,  to 
force  them  to  turn  in  the  right  way  when  they  show 
any  desire  to  go  wrong. 

My  resolution  was  taken.  I  would  act  upon  it 
without  delay. 

This  resolution  was  to  have  a  complete  and  clear 
understanding  with  Captain  Eblis.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  which  I  fully  acknowledged  the  risks, 
although  I  was  far  from  surmising  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  But  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  brave  <ill 
the  dangers,  and  in  my  enthusiasm  I  fancied  I  should 
overcome  them. 

I  suddenly  left  the  piano,  and  approaching  Captain 
Eblis,  who  pretended  to  be  reading  very  attentively,  I 
said — 

“  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  Let  us  come  out 
into  the  garden.” 

He  appeared  very  much  astonished,  but  he  rose 
without  speaking  and  followed  me. 

Fortunately  the  garden  is  quite  private.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  walls,  and  contains  several  flne  trees. 
The  drawing-room  opens  down  into  this  garden  by 
three  or  four  steps,  and  though  we  were  then  in 
November  the  night  was  exceptionally  mild  and  fine. 

For  a  few  moments  we  paced  side  by  side  without 
speaking,  and  not  a  sound  but  the  “  crunching”  of  the 
gravel  beneath  our  feet  broke  the  stillness. 
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At  length  I  plucked  up  courage  and  said — 

“You  know.  Captain  Eblis,  that  I  am  devoted  to 
order  and  propriety,  and  dislike  anything  approaching 
to  dissension.  It  is  a  passion,  a  mania  upon  which  you 
have  often  quizzed  me,  but  you  will  excuse  me,  I 
know -  Well,  then,  will  you  allow  me  to  try  to  re¬ 

establish  order  in  a  certain  household  in  which  I  am 
greatly  interested  ?” 

“  In  whose  household,  madame  ?”  he  asked,  sternly, 

I  thought. 

“  Why  in  yours,  of  course.  I  am  quite  aware  of 
my  iudiscretion,  I  own.  But  if  my  friendship  for  Cecile 
and  you  is  not  sufficient  to  plead  my  excuse,  remember 
that  you  came  to  ask  my  opinion  about  your  marriage, 
that  I  advised  you  to  wed  Cecile,  so  let  me  release 
myself  from  the  responsibility.” 

“  But,  madame,  I  have  never  reproached  you,”  he 
said. 

“  Certainly  not.  It  would  have  been  most  unjust  if 
you  had,  for  if  you  had  taken  my  advice  you  would 
have  been  both  happy ;  as  it  is,  neither  one  nor  the 
other  is  so.” 

“  Excuse  me,  madame.  It  appears  to  me  that  Cecile 
is,  at  least.  I  give  her  full  liberty,  aud  she  ought  to  be 
perfectly  happy.” 

“  Cecile  does  not  complain,”!  replied  quickly  ;  “  but 
can  you  suppose  that  she  is  really  happy  when  you  go 
your  way  and  she  goes  hers  ?  when  you  leave  her  to 
herself  or  contide  her  to  the  first  comer,  when  you  let 
her  see  more  and  more  every  day  that  you  care  nothing 
for  her  love — or,  indeed,  for  her  reputation  ?  Do  you 
suppose  that  she  has  no  sense,  nor  heart,  nor  honour  ? 
I  know  she  possesses  all  three.” 

“  By  heavens  !  madame,”  he  exclaimed,  in  constrained 
but  deep  and  thrilling  tones,  “  I  did  not  intend  to  com¬ 
plain,  but  you  force  me  to  do  so.  Have  you  ever 
reflected  upon  the  destiny  of  a  man  preoccupied  by 
serious  things,  fond  of  work  and  ambitious  of  the 
honour  which  honest  work  bestows,  who  dreams  of 
the  charms  of  study  and  the  delights  of  domestic  peace, 
but  who  is  dragged  day  and  night  into  society  and  into 
the  whirl  of  dissipation  by  his  wife  ?  He  knows  very 
well  that  duty  and  prudence  make  it  necessary  that  he 
should  accompany  her,  but  when  he  perceives  that  his 
whole  life  is  to  be  passed  in  this  way,  that  the  child, 
the  silly  girl  to  whom  he  is  bound  for  life,  is  degrad¬ 
ing  him,  is  destroying  his  intellect,  his  future,  his 
dignity,  even  his  life — what  is  he  to  do  ?  His  courage 
fails,  he  stops  short  in  his  course  discouraged,  but  re¬ 
signed  to  whatever  may  happen.” 

Surprised  and  upset  by  this  outburst  from  a  man 
usually  so  self-contained,  I  replied  very  gently — 


“  But,  in  good  faith,  have  you  done  all  in  your  power 
to  reform  Cecile’s  worldly  inclinations 

After  a  pause  he  replied — 

“  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“  Well,  then  you  are  very  much  to  blame.  I  have 
told  you  before,  and  I  repeat  it  now  with  the  same 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  that  Cecile  is  one 
of  those  whose  faults  he  on  the  surface,  that  she  loves 
and  respects  you  ;  you  have  entire  control  over  her, 
and  there  are  no  sacrifices  that  she  would  not  make 
for  you.” 

“  And  what  right  have  I  to  ask  foi  sacrifices  ?” 
replied  Captain  Eblis.  “My  conscience  forbids  it.  What 
have  I  to  give  her  in  exchange  for  the  pleasures  which 
she  would  relinquish  ?  One  only  asks  for  sacrifices 
from  a  woman  one  loves  !” 

“  A  woman  one  loves  !  Great  Heaven  !  are  you 
speaking  of  Cecile  ?  What !  do  you  meau  to  say  that 
when  you  married  you  did  not  love  her  ?” 

“  Never  !”  he  replied  fiercely.  Then  more  rapidly 
and  in  a  low  voice  he  continued — “  Ah !  I  did  not 
deceive  her,  God  is  my  witness.  I  have  only  de¬ 
ceived  myself — and  you  !” 

The  whole  truth  now  flashed  upon  me  at  once.  I 
almost  screamed  in  my  agony — 

“  Oh,  unhappy  man  !  what  have  you  done  ?” 

“  What  have  I  done  ?”  he  repeated.  “  You  at  least 
should  understand  that.  I  have  sacrificed  myself.  Ah, 
madame,  it  is  not  I  who  have  sought  this  interview  ;  I 
would  rather  have  avoided  it,  for  henceforth  we  must 
not  meet.  Be  it  so.  But,  since  we  have  gone  so  far, 
you  must  listen  till  the  end — you  shall  know  all.  Let  I 
me  finish,  I  implore  you.  I  speak  with  all  respect. 
Well,  then,  recall  the  incidents  of  that  past  time. 
When  Roger  conceived  that  fatal  affection  for  you,  when 
I  perceived  that  it  had  become  a  question  of  my  having 
to  choose  between  you  and  him — that  I  could  not  love 
you  without  condemning  him  to  despair,  perhaps  to 
death — I  sacrificed  myself.  Then  by  strength  of  will,  by 
an  effort  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  sincere,  I  tried 
to  turn  my  affection  to  that  child  whom  you  loved, 
who  was  encircled  by  your  charms  and  by  your  ten¬ 
derness. 

“Yes,  I  believed  I  loved  her,  but  it  was  your  image 
reflected  in  her  that  I  really  loved.  And  if  these  were 
the  last  words  I  shall  speak  I  swear  to  you  that,  to¬ 
day  as  ever,  I  have  loved  you,  do  love  you — you 
alone !” 

I  listened  as  in  a  dream  with  eyes  gazing  into  the 
darkness,  and  when  I  thought  with  painful  regret  of  all 
the  happiness  which  we  had  lost  I  could  not  restrain  my 
tears.  He  bent  down  and  perceived  my  emotion. 
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“  You  weep,”  he  said.  “  It  is  true,  then — is  it 
possible — you  loved  me  too  !  You  have  also  suffered. 
Oh  God  !  do  not  tell  me  that !  Do  not  let  me  think  so 
if  you  do  not  wish  me  to  lose  my  reason — my  honour  ! 

I  placed  my  hand  very  gently  upon  his  arm. 

**  I  trust,  monsieur,  that  I  am  not  a  person  to  cause 
you  to  jeopardise  either  your  honour  or  your  reason. 
But — I  did  love  you  very  dearly — I — love  you — still  ! 
If  you  are  worthy  to  listen  to  such  a  comfession  from  a 
lady,  you  may  listen.  I  cannot  stifle  the  feelings  of  my 
heart,  but  I  can  at  least — and  I  trust  you  can  also — keep 
them  within  bounds.  There  is  no  necessity  for  our 
avoiding  each  other  like  two  poor  weak  creatures 
who  fear  the  result  of  a  meeting  we  should  rather 
guard  our  affection  and  elevate  it — give  it  a  new  cha¬ 
racter.  You  are  aware  of  the  task  which  I  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  myself  before  I  knew  the  whole  truth  from 
you.  I  still  intend  to  carry  it  out.  Aid  me,  then, 
loyally  to  accomplish  it ;  assist  me  to  win  back  your 
wife’s  affection  for  you.  I  will  promise  to  help  you, 
and  I  will  try  to  win  yours  to  her.  Will  you  assist  me  ? 
If  you  consent  I  will  feel  so  convinced  of  your  faith  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  place  my  hand  unflinchingly  in  yours. 
If  you  refuse — then  adieu  for  ever  !” 

He  paused  for  a  few  seconds,  then  without  speaking 
/  held  out  his  hand.  I  rose  at  the  same  moment,  and  we 
I  re-entered  the  sitting-room  together. 

"  “  You  must  send  Cecile  to  me  to-morrow,”  I  said, 

I  “  and  I  will  begin  my  lectures  very  gently.  I  need  not 

f  ask  you  to  be  kind  to  her,  for  you  are  most  indulgent 

already.  I  think  you  ought  to  scold  her  a  little.  She 
^  will  be  delighted,  I  am  sure,  to  be  scolded  by  you  ;  it 
is  only  indifference  which  is  so  trying  to  us.” 

He  bowed,  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  as  quickly 
I  returned. 

“  Oh,  heavens  !  I  was  forgetting,”  he  said.  “  You 
‘  know  that  I  must  leave  here  to-morrow  for  some  weeks 
u  on  my  inspection.  It  is  very  tiresome.” 

*  “  Perhaps  not,”  I  replied  ;  “  for  during  your  absence 

i  Cecile  will  necessarily  be  much  at  home,  which  will  be 

a  step  in  the  right  direction.  You  on  your  part  will 
have  time  to  reflect,  and  when  you  return  you  will  know 
whether  you  are  really  capable  of  holding  to  the  promise 
;  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  made  somewhat  lightly 
and  suddenly.” 

I  “  No,”  he  replied  in  a  firm  tone,  “  not  lightly.  I 
understood  you  at  once.  My  life  was  entirely  wasted  ; 

I  your  friendship  has  reclaimed  it  and  saved  me.  What 
you  proposed  to  me  is  very  splendid,  very  heroic,  but 
you  will  carry  me  on  your  angel  wings.  Au  revoir, 

^  m  a  dame ;  you  may  depend  upon  me.” 

J  With  these  words  he  left  me. 


I  passed  a  sleepless  night,  but  I  was  happy.  I  was 
satisfied  with  what  I  had  done.  I  had  overcome  a  great 
trial.  If  any  woman  should  read  this,  and  if  she  has  at 
any  time  of  her  life  met  a  man  whom  she  wished  to 
embrace  once,  even  though  it  cost  her  her  life,  she  will 
understand  me. 

Cecile  came  next  day  and  told  me  that  her  husband 
had  that  morning  sailed  for  Brittany. 

“  My  dear,”  she  continued,  “  that  mass  of  ice,  as  he 
usually  is,  quite  surprised  me.  He  begged  me  to  write 
to  him  every  day.  Just  fancy  such  a  thing  !  I  think 
he  must  be  sadly  out  of  his  senses.  He  certainly  will 
not  hear  from  me  every  day.” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

"  Have  I  time  to  write  ?  It  is  perfectly  absurd.  I 
will  send  him  telegrams — *  A'l  well — a  thousand  kisses’ 
— that  will  be  quite  sufficient.” 

“  But,  Cecile,”  I  said,  “  will  you  not  remain  at  home 
a  little  more  now  your  husband  is  away  ?” 

“  Remain  at  home !  What  do  you  suppose  I  can 
do  at  home  ?  And,  after  all,  what  does  it  matter 
whether  he  is  here  or  not  ? — it  is  all  the  same  to  me  !” 

“  I  beseech  you,  Cecile,  do  be  serious  for  a  minute 
and  let  us  talk  over  this.” 

“  Well,  my  angel  ?” 

“  Are  you  not  tired  of  the  life  you  are  leading  ?” 

“  No,  my  darling.” 

“  Well,  I  am  beginning  to  love  you  less - ” 

In  a  moment  her  arms  were  round  my  neck. 

“  That  is  not  true  !”  she  cried. 

I  did  all  in  my  power  to  induce  her  to  continue 
the  conversation  in  a  confidential  strain,  but,  although 
she  did  not  directly  refuse,  she  avoided  all  my  attempts 
and  parried  all  my  questions  by  some  quizzical  re¬ 
mark.  I  perceived  that  my  self-imposed  task  would 
be  more  difficult  than  I  had  supposed,  and  that  Cecile 
was  terribly  in  love  with  her  life  of  enjoyment.  But  I 
was  sure  that  in  time  I  should  bring  back  that  brave, 
erring  little  heart  whose  virtues  I  knew  so  well. 

She  began  to  defend  herself  with  more  consciousness 
when  Prince  Viviane  was  announced,  and  she  was 
evidently  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  escape  for  that  day. 
She  rose,  made  a  few  sarcastic  remarks  at  him — for 
she  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  make  a  hit — for  what 
she  was  pleased  to  call  his  indifference  towards  her. 
She  then  left  the  room.  I  accompanied  her  to  the  ante¬ 
chamber. 

“  My  dear  lecturer,”  she  said,  smiling,  “  I  am 
going  to  take  my  revenge.  You  reproach  me — or  you 
wish  to  reproach  me — for  my  way  of  passing  my  life, 
which  is  scarcely  deserving  of  such  fault-finding  but 
if  you  will  consult  my  husband  I  think  you  will  find 
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that  he  would  much  prefer  to  leave  me  in  the  vortex  of 
society  than  to  see  me  seated  four  or  five  times  a  week 
by  the  fire  with  such  a  man  as  that.  What  do  you 
think 

“  Do  you  imagine  that  Captain  Eblis  thinks  I  am 
wrong  to  receive  the  prince  ?” 

“  Well,  not  exactly  wrong,  but  I  think  he  is  still  a 
little  jealous  even  now  of  the  memory  of  his  friend 
Roger,  for  he  does  not  like  that  prince  of  yours  ;  and 
the  fact  is  he  comes  rather  too  often,  and  people  are 
beginning  to  talk.” 

“  Well,  dear,”  I  stud,  “  I  will  convince  you  that  I 
can  profit  by  good  advice,  and  I  hope  you  will  follow 
my  example.” 

“  Yes,  my  dearest — I  adore  you  !”  And  she  left  the 
house. 

I  returned  to  the  drawing-room  meditating  upon 
Cecile’s  malicious  insinuations,  but  they  only  served  to 
hasten  the  performance  of  the  resolution  I  had  already 
formed.  The  attentions  of  the  prince  had  lately  become 
wearisome.  Sometimes  his  high  spirits  amused  me  ; 
Iiis  language  never  transgressed  the  limits  of  propriety. 
He  had  become  quite  reformed  since  his  return  from 
Paris,  and  as  this  improvement  was  in  a  measure  due 
to  me,  I  rather  prided  myself  upon  it.  So  I  could  not 
give  him  a  curt  dismissal.  I  merely  wished  to  break 
off  our  acquaintance  by  degrees,  for  he  appeared  in¬ 
clined  to  give  it  a  more  intimate  complexion  than  it 
possessed  or  was  ever  likely  to  possess. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  he  gave  me  the  occa¬ 
sion  I  was  expecting.  He  asked  whether  I  should  be 
at  home  that  evening. 

“  Yes,”  I  replied,  smiling,  “  but  not  to  you.” 

“  Why  not  to  me  ?”  he  asked. 

**  Because  your  time  is  too  valuable,  and  I  could 
not  think  of  occupying  you  so  much,”  I  answered* 

“  You  have  had  enough  of  me,  I  suppose 
I  have  not  had  enough  of  you,  but  I  do  not  desire 
to  see  too  much  of  you,’*  I  replied  in  the  same  tone. 

“  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  answered  gaily. 

“  Well,  then,  I  like  you,  but  you  must  not  come 
here  so  often.” 

I  was  surprised  at  the  serious  expression  that  his 
features  suddenly  assumed. 

“  I  see  I  must  explain  m3r8elf,”  he  said.  “  I  had 
hoped  to  postpone  my  explanation,  but  the  moment  has 
come  unexpectedly.  It  is  true  that  I  have  called  very 
frequently,  and  that  I  have  had  no  scruple  in  so  doing 
because  my  sentiments  towards  you,  in  my  eyes,  con¬ 
doned  the  indiscretion.  I  love  you,  madame,  and  my 
lore  is  of  no  late  growth.  Excuse  me,  I  am  quite  aware 
what  I  am  saying.  I  am  now  a  free  man.  You  have 


made  me  a  better  one.  By  your  kindness  and  good¬ 
nature  you  have  made  me  a  different  creature.  Will 
you,  can  you,  be  charitable  enough  to  complete  your 
work  ?  May  I  hope  that  you  will  one  day  become  my 
wife  ?” 

This  very  unexpected  proposal  caused  me  greater 
surprise  and  worry  than  anything  else. 

Wishing  to  spare  the  prince  the  mortification  of  a 
direct  refusal,  I  hesitated,  and  while  assuring  him  how 
sensible  I  was  of  the  honour  he  had  done  me,  and  of 
which  I  could  not  complain,  as  I  had  unconsciously  led 
up  to  it,  still  that  my  bereavement  was  too  recent  to 
permit  me  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  my  ever  marrying 
again.  I  therefore  begged  him  not  to  refer  to  the 
subject  any  more. 

But  while  he  consented  to  any  delay,  however  long,  to 
which  I  might  condemn  him,  he  nevertheless  insisted  upon 
having  some  more  decided  answer — some  word  of  hope^ 
if  possible.  I  could  not  conscientiously  give  him  this 
assurance,  so  I  was  obliged  to  speak  even  more  decidedly, 
and  I  told  him  candidly  and  somewhat  sharply  that  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  upon  the  subject,  that  I  intended 
to  devote  myself  entirely  to  my  daughter,  and  that  I 
would  never  marry  again. 

The  prince  appeared  very  much  annoyed,  and  an 
expression  of  wounded  pride  passed  over  his  coun¬ 
tenance  when  I  made  this  straightforward  avowal.  I 
perceived  that  under  all  his  veneer  as  a  “  man  of  the 
world”  there  was  still  the  temper  of  a  spoiled  child 
accustomed  to  have  all  his  whims  acceded  to.  He 
was  very  pale,  his  features  worked  painfully,  and  he 
glanced  at  me  in  no  very  friendly  fashion. 

He  said  that  I  wished  to  drive  him  to  despair,  to 
make  him  an  outcast,  to  plunge  him  into  the  whirl  of 
dissipation,  from  which  he  had  only  emerged  to  please 
me.  It  was  impossible  that  I  could  think  seriously  of 
remaining  a  widow  all  my  life — at  my  age  too.  Per¬ 
haps  I  was  attached  to  some  other  person — a  better 
man,  no  doubt,  but  I  might  be  sorry  some  day  if  I 
refused  his  hand ;  and,  in  short,  said  a  number  of 
things  which  appeared  to  me  in  the  must  deplorably 
bad  taste.  He  took  his  departure  at  last  after  an 
attempt  to  turn  his  angry  remarks  into  a  joke,  and 
begging  me  to  be  friends  with  him  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  passed.  I  made  no  promises,  for  I  could  not 
trust  him.  I  never  had  had  very  great  confidence  in 
him,  and  now  even  that  small  belief  had  departed. 

Five  or  six  days  passed  and  I  saw  nothing  of  Cecile. 
I  was  astonished  at  this,  for  we  usually  lunched  together 
every  day  either  at  her  house  or  mine.  But  I  found  her 
at  home  and  tite-i-tite  with  Prince  Viviane,  which 
disturbed  me  considerably,  and  caused  me  an  inde- 
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floable  pang.  Hitherto  the  prince  had  not  visited  at 
Cecile’s  house,  and  she  had  even  complained  of  his 
coldness  in  this  respect.  The  sudden  change  perplexed 
me,  and  I  was  by  no  means  easi(>r  when  I  perceived 
from  some  remarks  they  let  fall  that  this  was  not  the 
first  visit  of  a  like  nature.  It  also  appeared  that  she 
would  meet  him  at  dinner  at  Madame  Godfrey’s  that 
evening.  Was  it  possible  that  he  was  transferring  to 
Cecile  the  attention  I  had  refused  ?  This  was  too 
audacious,  and  I  determined  to  stop  it. 

I  waited  patiently  until  the  prince  had  gone,  and 
when  I  was  at  length  alone  with  Cecile  I  knelt  in  front 
of  her,  and,  seizing  her  hands,  I  kissed  them  and 
said — 

“  May  I  speak  to  you 

“  Why  not,  dear  ?  but  speak  quickly,  for  I  must 
go  and  dress.  You  know  that  I  dine  out  this 
evening.” 

“  Will  you  do  me  a  great  favour  ?  Do  not  go  and 
dress  -,  send  some  excuse  to  this  Madame  Godfrej , 
and  come,  dine  with  me,  your  old,  old  friend.” 

“  Ah  !  there  you  are  again,”  said  Cecile,  laughing, 
but  uneasily.  “  Why,  what  have  I  done  ?  Have  I 
done  anything  wrong  ?  Do  you  think  I  would  mis¬ 
conduct  myself?  No,  you  do  nor,  you  cannot  think 
so.  You  know  I  was  always  fond  of  amusement,  that 
my  blood  runs  like  quicksilver,  that  I  love  excitement ; 
but  there  is  no  harm  in  me  ;  I  am  devoted  to  my  friends 
and  to  my  husband,  and  I  do  not  think  any  one  can 
expect  more.” 

“  My  dear  girl,  I  do  not  blame  you  for  being 
fond  of  pleasure — I  blame  you  for  caring  for  nothing 
else !  When  we  were  schoolgirls  together  we 
thought  of  better  things — we  planned  a  more  worthy 
existence.  You  do  no  good  in  the  world — nothing  -, 
you  do  not  attempt  to  cultivate  your  taste  or  your  mind  ; 
you  do  not  appear  conscious  of  your  shortcomings  ;  and 
depend  upon  it  this  continual  seeking  after  pleasure  and 
excitement  is  dangerous.  You  ought  to  have  some  firm 
footing,  or  else  the  ground  you  rest  upon  will  by  degrees 
give  way,  and  you  will  or  may  be  exposed  to  some 
whirlwind  of  passion,  and  be  carried  away.  I  beg  of 
you,  I  implore  you,  to  pause,  and  let  me  add  that  the 
absence  of  your  husband  may  very  well  furnish  you  with 
an  excuse,  for  nothing  would  be  more  natural  than  that 
you  should  decline  under  the  circumstances.” 


She  waited  impatiently  until  I  had  ceased  to  speak, 
tapping  her  little  foot  impatiently  upon  the  carpet. 

“  Well,  perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  your 
sermon  I  will  think  about  it.  But  to-night,  as  I  have 
formally  engaged  myself  to  go  to  Madame  Godfrey’s,  I 
will  go.” 

“  Do  not,  Cecile,  I  beg  of  you  !” 

“Why  not?  Why  are  you  so  particularly  anxious 
that  I  should  not  go  to  Madame  Godfrey’s  ?  Come,  be 
frank  with  me.  Is  it  on  account  of  the  prince  ?  Are 
you  annoyed  because  you  found  him  here  ?” 

“  Good  heavens - ”  I  began. 

“Ah!  I  see  you  want  to  keep  him  all  to  yourself. 
It  looks  like  it,  at  any  rate.” 

“  I  want  him  so  little  that  a  day  or  two  ago  I  refused 
his  offer  of  his  hand.  If  I  betray  the  secret  it  is  only 

because  I  wish  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against - 

But  no  matter,  you  will  now  know  how  sincere  he  can 
be.  But  I  know  your  delicacy  and  pride,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  that  he  would  ever  dare  to  address  you  or  to 
attempt  to  console  himself  in  your  friendship.” 

Cecile  rose  and  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height. 

“  I  do  not  believe  you,”  she  said ;  “  I  do  not  believe 
a  word  of  it.  You  are  jealous — that’s  the  reason.” 

“  Cecile,  do  you  say  this  to  mef” 

“  Yes,  I  do  say  so.  You  are  jealous  ;  I  repeat  it. 
Why,  for  the  past  two  years  you  have  received  the 
prince  tete-a-tete  every  day  almost,  and  because  I  receive 
him  for  two  or  three  days  by  mere  chance  I  am  there¬ 
fore  doing  wrong.  You  are  jealous.  Wc!!,  there,  you 
need  not  get  angry — I  will  send  you  your  prince  back 
again.  I  do  not  care  about  him,  I  assure  you.” 

“You  poor  child,  I  wonder  where  you  can  have 
picked  up  such  a  tone  as  that.  Do  you  know  you  are 
grossly  insulting  ?” 

“  And  do  you  know  that  you  have  been  insulting  me 
for  the  last  hour  ?  Am  I  to  be  treated  always  as  a  child 
without  sense  or  as  a  woman  without  honour  ?  Good 
afternoon  ;  I  must  go  and  dress.” 

My  eyes,  half-blinded  by  tears  of  surprise  and  grief, 
sought  hers  in  vain ;  she  avoided  my  gaze.  I  turned 
towards  the  door. 

“Charlotte,”  she  said,  “won’t  you  give  me  your 
hand  ?” 

“  No,”  I  replied,  “  you  are  not  worthy  of  it.” 

And  I  left  the  house. 
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BULGARIAN  COSTUME. — TYPES. 


jl^HIS  month  we  present  to  the  readers  of  this 
Magazine  two  engravings — one  of  the  Christian 


us  of  the  Circassian.  The  cross  dangling  from  the 
neck  of  the  latter  sufficiently  proclaims  her  tenets  of 


Bulgarian’^Girl,  and  the  other  of  her  Mahomedan  sister. 
The ,  differences  between  the  dresses  are  marked  and 
peculiar,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  types  of  faces 
are  as  widely  different.  The  Mahomedan  partakes 
more  of  the  Egyptian  style,  while  the  Christian  reminds 


faith,  and  the  Oriental  character  of  the  Mahomedan 
is  distinctly  visible  in  her  dark  lustrous  eyes,  and  the 
Eastern  display  of  jewellery  in  her  ears  and  round  her 
neck. 

Bulgaria  has  been'  so  much  before  us  of  late  that  it 
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may  be  interesting  to  note  these  types  of  beauty,  each 
remarkable  in  its  way  for  simplicity  combined  with 
elegance  in  costume. 

The  Bulgarians  are  described  as  people  of  very  simple, 
quiet  manners,  and  of  industrious  habits.  They  appear 


The  men  are  brave  and  honest,  and  in  the  mountain 
districts  very  warlike  ;  the  women  handsome  and  pleasi:  g 
in  manner.  The  chief  of  the  Bulgarians’  occupation  is 
agriculture  ;  attar  of  roses  is  the  principal  manufacture, 
for  roses  grow  plentifully  in  Bulgaria,  which  in  this 


to  be  also  very  intelligent  and  temperate.  These  quali¬ 
ties  would  seem  to  fit  them  for  a  high  position  amongst 
civilised  communities,  and  with  these  attributes  they 
inhabit  a  country  which  for  its  fertility  stands  almost 
unrivalled. 


respect  rivals  Persia.  In  the  rose  season  the  gardens, 
which  are  very  extensive,  present  a  beautiful  spectacle. 

The  sovereign.  Prince  Battenberg,  was  lately  on  a 
visit  to  the  Queen,  and  a  settled  existence  is  now  to  be 
expected  for  the  brave  Bulgarians. 


A  BULGARIAN  MAHOMEDAN  GIRL. 
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auit  flut  In  ¥|nin. 


V. — THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 


HE  drawing-room  should  be  the 
most  comfortable  room  iu  the  house, 
bright,  cheerful,  homely -looking, 
really  a  livin^^-room,  bearing  tokens 
that  it  is  inhabited  by  the  ladies  of  the  house 
by  its  tasteful  and  artistic  appearance  and 
appointments. 

<(^||  In  no  room  is  there  greater  scope  for 
the  development  of  correct  taste  ;  but  how 
^  rarely  do  we  find  it !  Taste  can  exist 
without  formality  or  stiffness  ;  indeed,  it  is 
just  their  entire  absence  which  indicates  that  real  taste 
is  not  wanting  in  the  house. 

The  furniture  should  be  thoroughly  comfortable  ; 
chairs  built  to  sit  and  lounge  in  ;  sofas  easy  to  lie  on  in 
cases  of  indisposition  ;  convenient  tables,  not  one  huge, 
massive  table  trotted  out  into  the  centre  of  the  room, 
but  three  or  four  smtll  ones,  and  easily  moved  from 
place  to  place.  Each  table  will  most  likely  be  kept  for 
its  own  particular  service,  one  devoted  to  papers,  a 
revolving  book-table  on  purpose  for  new  and  library 
books,  a  worktable,  workbaskets  of  wickerwork, 
lined  with  silk  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  furniture 
and  hangings.  Happily  now  the  fashion  of  having 
one  large  round  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  the  table  no  longer  occupying  the 
place  of  honour,  with  books  ranged  on  it,  as  some 
writer  says,  “  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  the  nave 
being  a  vase  of  probably  objectionable  shape  and 
material,”  but  being  pushed  to  one  side,  or  banished 
entirely,  its  place  being  supplied  by  smaller  ones  of 
different  shapes,  plain  black  and  gold,  or  velvet  or 
plush  covered  with  fringe  or  lace  as  fancy  dictates. 

The  walls  are  the  first  things  to  be  considered,  if 
they  should  be  papered  or  painting,  whether  they  have 
dados  or  remain  without.  To  my  mind  a  dado  is 
hardly  required  in  a  drawing-room,  the  furniture  being 
generally  varied,  consisting  of  cabinets,  whatnots,  book¬ 
cases,  often  of  quite  different  shapes  and  unequal 
heights.  These  are  usually  placed  against  the  walls, 
and  so  partially  hide  the  dado  line,  which  entirely 
does  away  with  its  effect. 

At  the  top  of  the  paper,  underneath  the  moulding  of 
the  ceiling — if  you  incline  to  finish  off  your  paper — you 
might  have  a  broad  band  of  a  different  shade ;  or  a 
deeper  shade  of  the  same  tint  as  your  paper,  with  a 
painted  de‘ign  ;  or  a  pattern  agreeing  with  it ;  but  avoid 


any  stiff,  set  pattern,  which  would  give  too  formal  a 
look. 

Just  above  this  band  would  be  placed  your  picture- 
rods — that  is,  if  you  indulge  in  rods,  otherwise  you 
must  hang  pictures  with  cord  or  invisible  wire.  If 
with  cord,  hang  from  two  nails,  as  is  advised  by  Mr. 
Eastlake,  not  from  one  the  square  lines  given  by  the 
cords  so  hung  agree  much  better  with  the  lines  of  a 
room  than  when  the  cords  end  in  a  point. 

Papers  of  really  good  designs  can  now  be  had  at 
reasonable  rates,  and  recently  our  better  artists  having 
turned  their  ideas  in  the  direction  of  paper-designing, 
the  results  have  been  some  really  artistic  papers.  I 
may  mention  the  pomegranate,”  “vine,”  “rose,” 
“ivy,”  “jessamine,”  and  other  flowers,  besides  geo¬ 
metrical  designs,  not  the  old  patterns  which  make  the 
eyes  ache  and  are  beyond  expression  hideous,  but  small 
all-over  patterns. 

“  There  should  be  one  dominant  tint  in  the  room,  to 
which  all  others  introduced  are  subordinate.” 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  tint  should  be  of  precisely 
the  same  shade — that  curtains,  chairs,  sofas,  carpet,  walls, 
should  be  all  one  colour.  This  would  give  a  sameness 
in  look  which  would  very  soon  pall ;  but  yet  it  should 
strike  you  at  a  glance  that  such  a  room  is  a  blue  room, 
a  green  room,  a  brown  room,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Take  blue  for  example. 

The  walls,  we  will  say,  have  a  French  grey  paper, 
with  a  decidedly  blue  shade ;  your  Venetians  are  the 
same  colour ;  your  curtains  shaded  blues  in  stripes 
from  the  palest  tint  to  the  deepest  blue,  with  some  sort 
of  flowery  pattern  between  the  stripes  of  shaded  brown 
and  red  leaves,  all  blending  and  harmonising  well 
together  your  carpet  will  be  a  sort  of  “  Joseph’s  coat 
of  many  colours,”  but  ail  toned  down,  and  the  pattern 
a  small  unobjectionable  geometrical  one.  If  you  have 
the  floor  of  your  drawing-room  polished  and  stained, 
then  you  would  choose  either  one  large  or  two  small 
square  carpets,  with  borders.  Very  pretty  designs  are 
now  met  with  in  squares,  the  plan  of  staining  outside 
boards  being  now  so  generally  adopted.  I  lately  saw 
some  very  pretty  velvet  pile  square  carpets  in  peacock 
green,  which  were  very  fresh-looking  and  the  tints 
beautifully  blended.  Velvet  pile  is  rather  expensive 
even  in  small  squares,  though  pile  is  a  good-wearing 
carpet,  if  the  extra  price  entailed  at  first  can  be  met. 
Persian  and  Indian  carpets  are  now  very  generally  used. 
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and  ia  default  of  these  you  can  fall  back  on  the  old- 
fashioned  but  always  useful  and  long-suffering  Brussels, 
with  a  border.  Provide  plenty  of  armchairs  ;  have 
some  black  satin — that  is,  basketwork  with  satin 
cushions,  or  low  lounging  chairs  upholstered  in  satin, 
and  some  covered  with  a  dimity  or  cretonne  match¬ 
ing  your  curtains  in  tone.  "Wicker  chairs  are  very 
reasonable,  and  with  a  little  ingenuity  you  can  make 
cushions  for  these  yourself.  Cane  chairs  (folding) 
are  now  frequently  seen,  and  canvas  chairs,  with,  of 
coarse,  wooden  supports.  These  worked  in  crewels 
on  some  black  stuff,  or  else  strips  of  woolwork,  are 
comfortable  to  sit  on,  and  afford  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  your  skill  in  needlework.  If  you  cover  with 
chintz  or  cretonne  let  the  chairs  have  flounces  touching 
the  ground  ;  it  gives  a  much  more  cosy  appearance  to 
your  room.  You  can  make  them  at  home,  but  unless 
you  can  trust  yourself  to  really  fit  the  chairs  you  had 
better  have  some  one  to  perform  that  operation  for  you. 

Your  mantelpiece-board  will  be  covered  with  velvet, 
with  either  fringe,  lace,  or  worked  border  as  fancy 
dictates  ;  and  your  mirror  I  should  advise  being  framed 
with  velvet,  with  shelves  for  china.  If  your  husband  is 
fond  of  carpenter’s  work  you  can  press  him  into  the 
service,  for  the  frame  need  only  be  of  plain  deal.  If 
made  with  shelves  for  china  the  work  would  be  rather 
more  complicated  ;  then  you  could  get  a  carpenter  to 
make  the  frame,  which  you  could  cover,  and  on  the 
shelves  mount  your  plates,  cups,  jars,  “  glorified  ginger 
jars,”  and  such  odds  and  ends,  but  avoid  formality ;  do 
not  pair  your  articles  exactly ;  you  wish  to  produce  a 
pleasant  effect,  so  bear  in  mind  that  stiffness  will 
entirely  counteract  it.  It  is  far  better  to  mount  your 
china  and  choicer  articles  for  which  you  have  an  affec¬ 
tion  in  this  way  than  have  them  on  little  tables,  where 
they  are  apt  to  be  knocked  over  and  broken  ;  besides, 
they  show  to  more  advantage.  Brackets  in  the  corners 
and  recesses  are  easily  made,  and  when  furnished  with 
photographs  in  stands,  flower-vases,  bric-a-brac  gene¬ 
rally,  look  very  well.  People  write  scornfully  of  the 
china  mania — “  an  eruption  of  plates  upon  the  walls” — 
and  argue  that  people  have  no  right  to  waste  their 
substance  on  blue  china,  sage-green  hangings,  and 
Qaeen  Anne  furniture,  jeering  at  those  “  who  rave 
about  the  Renaissance,  who  cuddle  Oriental  teapots, 
quote  admiringly  the  ponderous  puerilities  of  Mr.  Pater, 
and  endeavour  to  live  up  to  the  level  of  their  own  blue 
china,”  but  really  when  Art — with  a  big  A — is  not  too 
much  brought  to  the  fore,  and  aesthetics  do  not  form 
the  sole  topic  of  conversation,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  good  in  the  “  mania.”  It  has  led  people  to  dispense 
with  some  of  the  monstrosities  they  before  so  jealously 


hugged  to  themselves — the  abominations  in  floral 
carpets,  circular  centre  tables,  badly-designed  wall¬ 
papers,  chiffoniers  with  marble  tops,  showy  orna¬ 
ments,  stove-papets,  and  all  the  other  fancies  of  the 
fast-vanishing  age,  and  to  try  and  correct  their  tastes, 
so  painfully  led  astray.  It  has  raised  a  wish  to  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  pretty  things.  "We  all  like  to  have  our 
rooms  a  little  different  from  our  neighbours,  not  a  1 
“  cu:-and-dried”  on  the  same  pattern ;  our  eyes  are 
opened  to  little  improvements  here,  little  alterations 
there,  and  our  tastes  are  gradually  expanded  and  become 
more  artistic  and  correct. 

"With  regard  to  the  minor  decorations  of  the  drawing¬ 
room,  the  art-work,  the  crewel  coverings,  the  orna¬ 
ments,  much  must  depend  on  individual  taste ;  but  at 
all  events  let  an  air  of  refinement  and  of  use  pervade 
the  whole  room.  You  cannot  do  without  flowers — 
living,  growing  flowers — or  plants.  I  find  deep  wicker- 
baskets  the  best  pot-stands  for  the  windows,  placing 
under  them  bits  of  bound  china  matting  to  prevent  the 
water,  if  spilt  when  the  plants  are  watered,  injuring 
the  carpet.  Small  pots  of  hanging-plants,  such  as 
lobelia  and  drooping  ferns,  look  very  pretty  in  wicker 
wall-baskets  ;  tall  leaves,  palms,  lilies,  should  stand  in 
single  china  pots  on  brackets  or  back  table.  In  towns 
it  is  expensive  work  providing  flowers  constantly  for 
vases  and  “potkins,”  but  growing  plants  supply  to  a 
certain  extent  their  places.  In  the  country  it  is  always 
possible  to  have  you;  rooms  well  decorated  with  flowers 
— wild  flowers,  as  well  as  the  more  carefully-tended 
greenhouse  and  garden  productions,  violets,  harebells, 
primroses,  dog-roses,  forget-me-nots,  bluebells,  and  all 
the  countless  varieties,  to  say  nothing  of  grasses,  ferus, 
bindweed,  and  rich-coloured  leaves.  If  you  have  a  taste 
for  flowers — and  if  you  have  not  you  had  better  at  once 
begin  to  cultivate  it — you  need  never  be  without  some 
of  Nature’s  beauties  to  feast  your  eyes  on.  Plants  in 
house-decoration  are  essential. 

Corners  of  rooms  can,  with  a  little  thought,  taste,  and 
attention,  be  made  extremely  pretty.  Most  people  like 
to  have  in  a  room  their  own  especial  pet  place.  The 
mother  has  her  corner  for  writing  and  working,  with 
her  own  table  or  tables  arranged  for  her  especial  use  ; 
the  daughter  pr  daughters,  have  theirs  ;  the  pet  photo¬ 
graphs,  pictures,  “  knick-knacks”  here  find  a  place,  the 
particular  chairs  affected  by  the  occupiers  of  the  corner, 
with  coverings  of  their  own  work,  the  bracket  book¬ 
shelves  with  favourite  authors  and  works  of  reference  ; 
perhaps  a  pet  plant,  an  old  china  bowl  of  flowers,  a 
workbasket,  or,  at  all  events,  some  things  which  show 
that  the  room  is  a  room  really  lived  and  worked  in,  not 
kept  up  enflrely  for  company,  as  too  many  drawing- 
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rooms  are.  Too  many  ornaments  interfere  with  comfort, 
and  give  a  museom-like  look  to  a  room  which  destroys 
individuality.  By  all  means  have  artistic  furniture — 
Queen  Anne  or  Jacobean  if  you  can  afford  to  do  so,  but 
do  not  have  your  room  given  up  entirely  to  the  aesthetic, 
and  all  comfort  sacrificed  to  the  fashionable  rage.  Art 
and  comfort  ought  to  go  together,  but  one  rarely  finds 
that  they  do  in  these  days,  the  one  being  too  often 
exalted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

You  will  of  course  have  a  piano  in  your  room,  and 
here  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  ornamentation  of  these 
bits  of  furniture.  If  a  “  grand”  of  course  no  ornament  is 
needed,  but  a  straight-backed  piano  is  too  often  entirely 
frightful,  where  it  might  be  a  pleasing  object.  If  placed 
back  against  the  wall  it  is  bearable  because  you  do  not 
see  its  ugliness ;  few  people,  however,  like  to  play, 
much  less  sing,  against  a  dead  wall,  so  the  instrument 
has  to  be  moved  out  with  its  back  to  the  room,  and 
then  you  become  conscious  how  utterly  ugly  and  inartistic 
its  appearance  really  is.  The  question  then  is.  How 
can  I  hide  the  back  ?  and  this  may  be  done  in  various 
ways.  Draped  with  silk  and  muslin,  not  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  harsh  folds  generally  seen,  or  draped  with  lace 
over  silk  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  room,  or  worked 
in  crewel  strips,  with  fluted  silk  between,  or  an  etched 
back  on  plain  self-tinted  (light)  material  which  will  allow 
of  etching  or  painting,  or,  if  you  are  a  wood-carver,  a 
pretty  carved  back  fitted  in.  An  ingenious  person  will 
soon  remedy  the  defect  of  all  piano-backs — their  lack  of 
beauty — by  some  one  of  these  methods. 

Have  three  or  four  good  sheepskin  rugs  about  your 
room  in  front  of  the  fireplaces  and  windows ;  they 
always  look  well  be  they  either  white  or  black,  the 
latter  the  most  useful  because  they  do  not  look  dirty, 
which  in  a  town  white  or  grey  very  soon  do.  Occa¬ 
sional  mirrors,  round  and  oval,  with  sconces  before 
them,  light  up  a  room,  and  unless  very  highly  gilded 
and  ornamented  are  not  very  expensive  ;  they  look  very 
well  framed  in  plain  velvet  to  match  the  chimneypiece- 
glass.  Have  brass  fender  and  fireirons  if  you  can  pro¬ 
cure  old  ones,  and,  if  possible,  a  tiled  fireplace  like  that 
recommended  for  the  dining-room. 

In  the  drawing-room  water-colours,  engravings,  and 
photographs  may  all  find  a  place ;  but  do  not  mix  oils 
with  them.  Frame  some  of  your  photographs  in  velvet ; 
and  if  you  like  the  Oxford  shape  for  frames  they  are 
now  made  in  gilt,  or  gilded  over,  and  have  a  very 
pleasing  effect. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  your  ornamental  fur¬ 
nishing  can  be  done  at  once ;  the  better  plan  is  to  pay 
as  you  go,  and  pick  up  from  time  to  time  as  you  can 
afford  it  those  extra  “  pretties”  which,  though  really 


not  absolutely  necessary,  yet  go  a  long  way  towards 
giving  your  room  the  little  finishing  touches  which 
make  it  the  bright,  pleasant,  cheerful  abode  you  wish 
it  to  be. 

THE  BOUDOIR. 

Properly  speaking,  I  should  have  commenced  this 
article  with  the  description  of  this  room,  as  in  my  plan 
for  the  house  I  have  placed  it  on  the  first  floor. 

A  morning-room  or  boudoir  is,  however,  not  a  down¬ 
right  necessity,  but  rather  a  supernumerary  apartment, 
and  can  be  dispensed  with ;  indeed,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  an  extra  room  of  this  sort  is  not  a  mistake, 
unless  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  literary  or  artistic, 
in  which  case  some  room  which  can  be,  as  the  saying 
is,  “  left  in  a  litter,”  is  a  sine  qua  non.  Given  the  room, 
it  may  as  well  be  furnished,  so  I  offer  the  following 
suggestions  how  it  can  be  done  without  much  expense, 
and  can  the  more  readily  give  them  because  I  am  at  this 
moment  fitting  up  a  similar  room  for  myself. 

Choose  a  pretty  all-over-patterned  paper,  the  design 
small.  You  will  get  a  very  nice  one  for  is.  8d.  per 
piece,  or  certainly  for  2s.  per  piece,  and  your  room  will 
take,  if  small,  say  eight  pieces,  the  charge  for  papering 
being  8d.  per  piece.  Supposing  you  to  choose  the 
2s.  paper,  this  will  cost  you  £l  ids.  4d.  And  you 
will  probably  require  your  ceiling  fresh  done,  which 
will  cost  you  another  5s.  Your  carpet  should  be  a 
strong  one,  either  a  Brussels  or  a  Kidderminster,  square, 
with  a  border,  the  boards  around  your  room  being 
stained  to  the  depth  of  id  or  1 8  inches.  You  will 
not  require  a  large  carpet,  say  9  feet  by  d  feet.  This 
size  would  hardly  be  kept  in  stock,  but  could  easily  be 
made  for  you,  and  the  cost  of  such  a  carpet  in  good 
quality  Brussels  would  not  exceed  £l.  For  curtains 
and  mantelpiece-board  you  must  depend  on  your  own 
ingenuity.  Curtains  of  Bolton  sheeting  are  very  inexpen¬ 
sive  and  very  effective.  You  could  make  these  yourself, 
and  trim  with  crewel  work,  on  strips  of  webbing  sold  for 
the  purpose.  Choose  a  design  which  will  match  your 
walls,  and  colours  also  to  blend  with  the  paper — you 
can,  if  an  artist,  design  a  pattern  for  yourself  and  trace  it 
on  the  webbing.  It  is  these  little  original  touches  which 
give  character  to  a  room.  Your  mantelpiece-board 
could  be  trimmed  to  match,  and  both  curtains  and  work 
for  board  edged  with  coarse  strong  torchon  lace,  the 
colour  of  which  should  agree  with  the  sheeting. 

For  furniture  you  will  require  a  writing-table.  If  you 
really  nvori,  and  do  not  play  at  writing,  I  should  advise 
a  kneeholed  writing-table,  with  drawers  for  your  papers, 
otherwise  an  ordinary  table,  which  will  not,  of  course, 
cost  so  much,  and  the  plainness  of  which  you  can  hide 
with  a  crewel-worked  cloth.  Kneeholed  writing-tables 
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caa  often  be  bought  second-hand  of  a  broker  very  little 
the  worse  for  wear,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  new. 
You  will  want  at  least  two  easy  chairs,  and  three  or 
four  cane  ones,  or  leather,  as  you  may  prefer,  one  or 
two  bookshelves,  and  one  small  table  besides  your 
workbasket.  There  are  very  convenient  round  wicker 
tables  made  now  for  holding  work,  papers,  &c.,  having 
two  or  three  separate  rounds  or  shelves.  Make  room 
for  a  plant  or  two  if  you  can,  and  let  little  odds  and 
ends  find  their  homes  in  a  corner  on  brackets.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  have  all  your  pictures  framed  alike.  Black  and 
gold  frames  look  very  well,  especially  for  photographs 
and  good  engravings.  I  am  just  having  a  set  of  en¬ 
gravings,  copies  of  the  best  Dutch  artists,  framed  in 
this  way,  and  the  frames — by  having  the  set  of  twelve 
done  at  once — will  not  stand  me  in  more  than  2s.  9d. 
each  frame.  A  small  glass  over  the  chimneypiece,  set 


in  a  wooden  or  velvet  frame,  will  add  very  much  to 
the  brightness  of  your  little  domain,  and  do  not  have 
many  ornaments  about,  but  let  those  you  have  be  really 
good  and  worth  looking  at.  You  will  not  have  room 
for  more  than  one  rug  in  this  little  room  of  yours,  and 
you  cannot  do  better  than  buy  a  black  sheepskin,  unless 
you  have  a  skin  of  some  sort  to  put  down  instead. 

There  is  no  need  to  suggest  that  this  room  should 
be  made  comfortable,  as,  if  you  are  constantly  sitting  in 
it  and  using  it,  it  is  sure  to  be  that ;  the  only  fear  is 
that,  having  a  room  of  this  sort,  you  will  be  too  apt  to 
prefer  it  to  your  drawing-room  and  sit  in  it  too  much, 
thereby  making  what  should  be  your  real  sitting-room 
too  much  of  a  state  apartment,  and  as  such  stiff  and 
formal,  without  the  brightness  and  comfortable  air  of 
habitation  which  everyday  use  will  always  impart. 

(To  be  continued.^ 


WHAT  TO  GROW  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 
(Continued from  p.  3 1 4,  Vol.  XXVI.) 


N  our  remarks  hitherto  there  has  been 
conceded  to  the  rose  a  pre-eminence 
among  flowers.  Now  if  proof  be 
needed  that  this  concession  is  not 
unmerited  we  may  refer  to  the  far 
greater  interest  taken  in  rose-shows  than 
in  any  other  of  our  floral  exhibitions.  It 
is  notorious  that  both  in  and  around  the 
metropolis,  and  in  all  country  cities  at;d 
towns,  rose-shows  attract  the  largest  number  of 
visitors,  and  that  the  tents  in  which  these  particular 
flowers  are  displayed  are  during  such  exhibitions  more 
densely  crowded  than  the  rest.  Another  and  hardly 
less  striking  proof  is  the  large  space  allotted  to  roses  in 
the  catalogues  of  our  principal  florists.  The  named 
varieties  are  so  numerous  that  the  lists  on  which  they 
are  enumerated  occupy  many  closely-printed  pages,  and 
large  additions  are  being  made  every  year.  The  lately- 
published  rose  catalogues  are  positively  perplexing. 
From  the  multiplicity  of  enumerated  varieties  we  defy 
the  uninitiated  to’  make  any  selection  with  a  reasonable 
hope  of  having  done  the  best  for  themselves.  Set  a 
devout  pilgrim  in  search  for  the  Prophet’s  shrine  at 
Mecca,  without  chart  or  compass,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  African  Sahara,  and  his  condition  would  be  hardly 
more  hopeless  than  that  of  a  novice — a  lover  of  roses — 
surrounded  by  gardeners’  catalogues  and  in  search  for  a 


selection  suited  to  his  wants.  Growers  of  roses,  as  of 
several  other  plants  where  the  varieties  are  so  very 
extensive,  would  confer  a  great  boon  upon  the  public  if 
they  would  make  selections  from  their  general  catalogues 
in  dozens  or  in  twenties.  In  the  case  of  roses  they 
might  comprise  good  representative  varieties  of  the 
different  families  suited  to  small  gardens,  and  be  offered 
at  reasonable  prices.  From  these  lengthy  catalogues  we 
may  certainly  learn  which  are  perpetual  and  which  are 
summer  roses,  and  gain  some  slight  notion  of  colour 
and  size,  but  no  description  can  give  any  correct  know¬ 
ledge  of  shape  and  tint  of  buds  in  full-bloomed  flowers, 
with  other  particulars  which  make  one  variety  superior 
to  another.  They  are  useful  also  in  directing  the 
amateur  where  and  at  what  price  he  can  purchase  any 
particular  sort.  From  our  own  experience,  however, 
we  would  strongly  advise  him  not  to  trust  to  any  verbal 
descriptions,  but  before  he  invests  his  money  to  see  the 
living  specimens,  or,  at  any  rate,  trustworthy  coloured 
illustrations  of  them  ;  and  if  he  has  little  or  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  different  roses,  it  will  be  far  better  to  leave 
the  selection  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  other  good  growers, 
on  whose  judgment  and  honesty  reliance  can  be  placed, 
than  to  take  out  names  at  haphazard  from  their 
catalogues. 

The  roses  which  have  been  named  in  the  course  of 
these  remarks,  and  others  that  will  follow,  will  be 
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found  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden,  for  we 
are  careful  not  to  mention  any  except  those  with  which 
we  are  well  acquainted.  Among  the  Hybrid  perpetual 
roses,  which  is  a  class  owing  its  origin  to  the  crossing 
of  different  families,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  will  be  found  some  of  the  best  varieties  suited 
for  general  garden  decoration.  The  list  of  these  is 
enormous  and  yearly  increasing,  and  included  in  it  are 
some  of  the  most  valued  favourites,  which  have  wen 
golden  honours  at  our  great  exhibitions.  We  shall 
shortly  have  to  explain  the  process  of  hybridising,  by 
which  varieties  are  so  successfully  being  multiplied  ; 
at  present,  therefore,  we  merely  observe  that  as  the 
raisers  of  new  roses  not  merely  take  into  account  shape 
and  colour,  but  strength  of  constitution  also,  tMs 
class  may  generally  be  relied  upon.  Some  may  be 
better  than  others,  but  all  are  good.  The  following 
twenty  make  an  excellent  selection,  and  in  a  tolerably 
good  soil,  under  proper  cultivation,  they  will  produce 
a  display  of  flowers  which  no  one  can  fail  to  admire  : — 
Hybrid  perpetuals. — Contesse  de  Serengy,  Contesse 
d’Oxford,  Contesse  de  Chibriland,  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Duchesse  de  Cay  las,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Emilie  Hansburg,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Captain  Christy, 
Madame  Marie  Finger,  John  Hopper,  La  France,  Pre¬ 
sident  Thiers,  Queen  of  Waltham,  Reverend  J.  B.  Camm, 
Thyra  Hammerich,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Souvenir  de  Reynold’s  Hole.  We  hive  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  these  both  from  our  own  experience 
and  the  vivid  impression  we  retain  of  the  magnificent 
blossoms  of  many  of  them  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
contributions  of  Mr.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  to  our  Nor¬ 
wich  Rosf-Shows.  Before  we  begin  our  remarks  upon 
cultivation,  it  may  be  well  to  add  to  our  lists  a  few 
selected  varieties  of  tea-scented  roses,  so  celebrated  for 
their  extreme  delicacy  of  colouring  and  delicious  fra¬ 
grance.  In  almost  all  these  the  bud  is  especially 
attractive.  Roses  of  this  kind  are  rather  more  tender 
than  hybrid  perpetuals  ;  but  in  sheltered  situations, 
and,  above  all,  in  a  w'ell-drained  soil,  they  will  thrive 
out  of  doors  almost  anywhere  in  our  own  climate.  In 
an  unusually  severe  winter  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
the  more  tender  varieties  of  them  some  slight  protec¬ 
tion.  If  growing  against  a  wall  this  can  be  done  by 
inserting  among  the  branches  a  few  fern-leaves.  Pteris 
aquilina,  the  common  brake,  is  useful  for  this  purpose, 
and  when  grown  in  beds  a  few  fir-boughs  or  some 
loose  litter  scattered  about  the  plants  will  answer  every 
purpose.  The  class  is  so  large  that  selection  is  very 
difficult,  but  the  following  twelve  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  : — Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Adam,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Niphetos,  Madame  Falcot, 


Safrano,  Madame  Margotten,  Mademoiselle  Cecile  | 
Berthod,  Marechal  Niel,  and  Rubens.  j 

The  propagation  of  roses  is  conducted  in  several  | 
ways.  New  varieties  are  produced  by  hybridisation,  ; 
and  the  same  sorts  are  multiplied  by  the  ordinary  garden  / 
operations  of  grafting,  budding,  layering,  and  cuttings.  | 
Though  the  rose  is  not  what  is  usually  termed  a  [ 
florists’  flower,  there  is  nothing  to  be  met  with  in  the  | 
whole  floral  world  which  has  yielded  to  cultivation  so  j 
great  a  variety  of  specimens  and  responded  so  readily  1 
to  the  skill  and  care  of  the  cultivator.  The  process  1 
of  hybridisation  is  easy,  and  we  can  conceive  few  ^ 
garden  operations  more  interesting  than  the  raising  of  i 
seedlings,  with  the  chance  of  possessing,  it  may  be,  the  f 
“  First-prize”  flower  of  the  year,  often  worth  in  its  f 
“  copyright”  a  little  fortune.  With  the  exercise  of  a 
little  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  sorts  which  are 
to  form  the  parent  of  our  seedlings,  it  requires  only  a 
delicate  hand  to  convey,  by  a  small  camel’s-hair  brush  j 
or  merely  by  shaking,  the  pollen  or  powdery  matter  ' 
which  accumulates  on  the  ripe  style  of  the  male  flowers  j 
to  the  equally  lipe  stigmata  of  the  female,  and  then  to  1 
leave  the  seed  until  it  is  thoroughly  ripe.  The  pollen  is  | 
ready  as  soon  as  it  will  freely  shake  off,  and  the  I 
stigmata  are  ripe  when  they  show  a  thickish  moisture 
on  their  sutures.  The  ripe  seed  of  the  hardier  parentage  : 
may  be  sown  in  autumn  or  spring  in  an  open  border  of 
fine  light  soil  in  a  spot  sheltered  alike  from  cold  winds 
and  a  burning  sun ;  the  more  tender  will  require  the 
protection  of  a  frame.  Before  sowing  the  seed  should 
be  cleared  of  all  pulp  and  husks  and  soaked  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  warm  water.  As  the  weather  begins  to 
get  warm  in  May  the  seeds  will  germinate,  and  the  : 
young  plants  show  themselves  earlier  or  later  on  the  j 
bed  during  summer.  They  will  require  careful  atten-  ^ 
tion,  for  such  tender  plants  have  many  enemies  in  the  j 
insect  tribes,  and  drought,  and  especially  scorching  sun-  - 
shine,  will  soon  destroy  them.  In  the  autumn,  as  soon  1 
as  they  can  be  conveniently  handled,  they  may  be 
transplanted  or  singled  out  into  small  pots.  To  ascer-  | 
tain  the  worth  of  our  seedlings,  of  course  the  blooming  i 
time  must  be  waited  for.  Numbers  will,  no  doubt,  be  - 
found  worthless  the  first  season  and  rejected ;  but  all 
of  any  promise  should  be  reserved  to  develop  their  full 
beauty  under  good  cultivation.  One  really  good  flower, 
distinct  in  shape  or  colouring  from  all  other  varieties, 
will  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  time  and  trouble  bestowed 
on  raising  several  hundred. 

We  have  already  said  that  there  are  in  general  four 
processes  by  which  roses  of  the  same  sorts  are  increased, 
and  that  these  are  grafting  and  budding,  layering  and 
cuttings.  The  two  former  operations  have  been  so  j 
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i  often  explained,  and  are  now  so  well  known,  that  on 
the  present  occasion  we  may  dismiss  them  without 
farther  notice,  merely  remarking  that  May  and  June  are 
the  best  seasons  for  grafting,  and  July  for  budding. 

I  The  stocks  employed  in  both  these  operations  deserve 
some  consideration,  for  success  depends  very  much 
j  upon  the  goodness  of  the  stock  to  which  the  graft  is 
affixed  or  the  bud  inserted. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  admirable 
paper.  The  Garden,  we  have  met  with  some  excel¬ 
lent  remarks  upon  rose-stocks,  useful,  as  well  interest- 
i  ing,  to  all  rose-growers.  The  writer,  who  signs 
j  himself**  Delta,”  gives  a  decided  preference  to  **  seedling 
\  briar-stock”  over  the  Manetti.  **  A  great  impulse,”  he 
says,  **  was  given  to  rose-growing  by  the  introduction 
by  the  late  Mr.  Rivers,  about  forty  years  ago,  of  the 
Manetti  rose  from  Italy,  and  for  thirty  years  it  has  held 
almost  undisputed  sway  as  a  stock  for  dwarf  roses. 

1  Standards  are  still  grown,  and,  as  far  as  one  can  see, 

!  must  be  grown,  on  the  dog-rose.  One  large  rose- 
grower  is  said  to  have  had  250,000  Manettis  every 
year,  while  of  twelve  acres  grown  by  another  more 
than  eleven  are  under  the  Manetti.  Of  late  years,  how¬ 
ever,  a  reaction  has  set  in,  or,  rather  let  me  say,  a  fresh 
candidate  for  favour  has  risen  in  the  seedling  briar,  long 
S  used  by  the  French  rose-growers  as  a  stock  for  their 
tea-roses,  and  of  late  brought  prominently  into  notice 
by  Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford,  who  grows  it  exclusively, 

and  uses  it  for  roses  of  almost  all  descriptions . 

The  dog-rose,”  he  continues,  **  has  its  advantages  ;  its 
roots  are  few,  and  in  a  light  soil  it  has  a  tendency  to 
send  its  underground  shoots  a  long  way  off,  and  thus 
take  from  the  vigour  of  the  rose  which  is  budded  upon 
it ;  but  with  the  seedling  briar  this  is  to  a  great  extent 
1  obviated.  A  careful  excision  of  the  eyes  before  plant- 
j  ing  will  prevent  them  throwing  up  suckers,  and  I  have 
E  in  my  own  rosery  plants  on  the  seedling  briar  which  have 
5  been  there  three  or  four  years,  and  I  have  never  seen  a 
■’  sucker  on  them.  They  root  most  profusely,  and  conse- 
1  quently  give  vigour  to  the  rose  without  overpowering 
t  it.  It  is  also  later,  so  that  where  there  are  both 
I  Manetti  and  seedling  briars  used  as  stocks  the  rose 
I  season  is  prolonged.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
I  that  there  are  some  roses  which  do  but  indifferently  on 
I  the  Manetti  which  flourish  on  the  seedling  briar.  Roses, 
^  such  as  Henri  Ledechaux,  Captain  Christy,  and  others 
I  of  the  Victor  Verdier  type,  beautiful,  but  generally 
I  scentless,  succeed  well  on  it,  while  for  tea-roses  its 
importance  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Many  of  these 
||  the  Manetti  by  its  great  vigour  absolutely  kills,  but  they 
\  flower  to  perfection  on  the  seedling  briar.  Other  stocks, 
I  it  may  be  mentioned,  have  been  used,  such  as  Celine, 


Napoleon,  De  la  Grifferiae,  and  Garland,  but  they  are 
practically  nowhere  in  the  estimation  of  the  rose-grower  ; 
the  three  named — the  wild  briar  for  standards,  and  the 
Manetti  and  the  seedling  briar  for  dwarf — being  those 
which  are  most  generally  used.” 

The  above  remarks  we  consider  very  important,  for 
our  own  experience  proves  that  it  is  generally  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  the  stock  which  causes  the  rapid  decline 
and  premature  death  of  so  many  grafted  and  budded 
roses.  The  loss  to  rose-growers  from  this  cause  is 
enormous,  for  there  is  no  remedy.  If  a  stock  proves 
unhealthy  the  best  plan  is  to  reject  it  and  to  put  a  fresh 
healthy  plant  in  its  place.  Much  disappointment  would 
be  saved  to  the  owners  of  small  gardens  if  when  order¬ 
ing  roses  they  would  mention  both  the  nature  of  their 
soil,  and  the  situation,  whether  exposed  or  otherwise, 
which  the  plants  are  intended  to  occupy.  Each  one 
will  find  that  the  hedgerow  briars  of  his  own  neigh¬ 
bourhood  generally  make  the  best  stocks  for  tall-grow¬ 
ing  or  standard  roses,  for  they  are  well  acclimatised  and 
suited  to  his  soil ;  but  for  dwarfs  he  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  **  Delta’s”  advice,  and  use  seedling  briars 
as  stocks. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  grafted  and  budded,  or,  as 
gardeners  call  them,  **  worked’’  roses,  produce  the 
finest  flowers.  We  cannot  certainly  altogether  sub¬ 
scribe  to  this  opinion.  Our  preference  is  with  roses  on 
their  own  roots,  which  have  many  obvious  advantages 
over  those  that  are  worked  on  different  stocks,  and  v  e 
cannot  discover  the  slightest  inferiority  in  the  flower. 
In  fact,  some  varieties,  as  La  France,  and  that  fine  old 
favourite.  La  Reine,  produce  with  us  far  finer  blossoms 
in  this  way  than  when  worked.  The  great  benefit 
derived  from  the  use  of  stocks  is,  that  by  means  of  them 
plants  can  be  had  of  any  height  required. 

Layering  and  cuttings,  by  which  roses  are  multiplied 
on  their  own  roots,  are  very  easy  operations.  Roses  of 
all  kinds  send  out  suckers  from  their  roots  ;  some  kindr, 
perhaps,  more  than  others ;  and  if  these  be  taken  off 
carefully  with  a  few  fibrous  roots  with  each,  and 
planted  in  some  sheltered  and  shady  spot,  they  wi  [ 
make  flower-bearing  roses  of  the  same  sorts  the  next 
season.  A  sucker  is  merely  a  layer  of  Nature’s  own 
formation.  A  branch  of  the  parent  has  shot  out  so  low 
in  the  stem  that  the  soil  with  which  it  has  been  covered 
has  induced  the  formation  of  roots.  This,  in  fact,  is  one 
of  the  processes  by  which  not  only  roses  but  strong  plants 
in  a  wild  state  are  increased,  and  the  layering  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  the  artificial  adaptation  of  the  same  operation. 
In  this  case  the  shoots  nearest  the  surface  of  the  bed  are 
firmly  pegged  down  into  the  soil,  one  or  two  eyes  being 
covered  with  it  and  so  left  until  roots  ^ire  formed. 
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Layering  may  be  done  at  almost  any  time  during  the 
growing  season,  the  earlier  the  better  if  the  new 
plants  are  wanted  the  following  year. 

Another  and  an  equally  easy  way  of  propagating 
roses  of  the  same  sorts  is  by  cuttings.  Cuttings  of  all 
the  different  varieties  under  suitable  cultivation  strike 
readily.  Those  that  are  hardy  may  be  struck  in  the 
open  ground ;  but  for  the  more  tender,  such  as  the 
generality  of  tea>scented  roses,  it  is  desirable  to  use 
garden-pots,  and  to  give  the  protection  of  a  frame  or 
hand-glasses,  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  The  best 
cuttings  are  those  which  are  formed  from  the  wood  of 
the  year’s  growth,  well  ripened  and  cut  into  lengths  of 
four  eyes  each.  These  eyes  should  be  "  well  up,”  as 
the  gardeners  term  if,  but  not  started.  Two  of  them 
should  be  buried  in  the  soil  to  form  roots,  and  two  left 
aboveground  to  form  branches.  A  well-sheltered 
border  of  light  soil,  with  a  north  aspect,  will  be  found 
most  suitable  for  out-of-doors  cuttings,  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  soil  is  firmly  pressed  round  each.  In 
this  respect  they  require  continual  watching,  for  the 
worms  too  frequently  loosen  them,  and  retard,  and 
sometimes  even  prevent,  rooting  altogether.  It  may  be 
well  to  observe  that  there  is  no  peculiar  virtue  in  four 
eyes ;  it  simply  gives  a  double  chance  to  both  roots  and 
shoots ;  nor  is  it  absolutely  essential  that  the  branch 
from  which  the  cuttings  are  taken  should  be  emblos- 
somed.  Pieces  with  two  eyes  only  will  answer  equally 
well,  and  we  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  use 
blossoming  wood,  there  being  no  barren  shoots  at  the 
time.  We  mention  this  because  a  cutting  may  not 
unfrequently  be  had  from  the  stem  of  a  choice  gathered 
rose,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  in  any 
other  way.  Where  many  cuttings  are  taken  of  several 
difFereut  sorts  of  roses,  they  should  be  planted  in  rows 
about  six  inches  apart  each  way,  and  the  sorts  separated 
by  a  label.  With  regard  to  cuttings  and  pots,  the  same 
sort  of  wood  should  be  used,  and  the  pieces  pressed 
tightly  round  the  edges  of  the  pot.  The  soil  may 
consist  of  equal  parts  of  leaf-mould,  light  turfy  loam, 
and  sharp  or  silver  sand.  To  prevent  damping  off,  it  is 


a  good  plan  to  leave  the  cuttings  in  their  pots  in  the 
open  rir  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  they  are  put 
into  the  frame,  and  to  give  them  in  confinement  the 
lowest  possible  degree  of  heat. 

While  writing  of  seedling  roses  we  find  that  we  have 
omitted  to  mention  those  particular  sorts  upon  which 
reliance  may  be  placed  in  our  ordinary  seasons  for  the 
ripening  of  good  seed.  Our  French  neighbours  have  ( 
a  great  advantage  over  us.  Their  climate  is  far  less 
uncertain  than  ours,  and  in  the  South  of  France  all 
sorts  of  roses  have  plenty  of  time  and  sunshine  to 
mature  seed.  Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  to  buy 
imported  rose-seed,  and  in  this  way  to  take  the  chance 
of  getting  new  varieties,  but  as  we  are  anxious  that  our 
readers  who  are  fond  of  Bowers  should  hybridise  for 
themselves,  and  thus  know  the  true  parentage  of  their 
seedlings,  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  Mr.  Paul’s 
assistance,  and  give  them  the  following  list  of  different 
kinds,  from  which  that  successful  rose-grower  assures  t 

us  good  seed  in  ordinary  seasons  may  be  obtained  and  i 

well  ripened. 

i 

Roses  useful  for  hybridising,  from  which  good  seed  i 
may  generally  be  gathered  in  England  : —  s 

Hybrid  Chinese. — Chenedole,  Marshal  Soult,  Duke  of  t 

Devonshire,  General  Allard.  a 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. — Madame  Laffay,  Contesse  Du-  c 

chatel,  William  Jesse.  I 

Hybrid  Bourbons. — Athelin,  Great  Western,  Charles  s 

Duval.  c 

Moss. — Du  Luxembourg,  Celina. 

Austrian  Briar. — Harrisonii.  c 

Bourbons. — Bouquet  de  Flore,  Malonia  Ceres.  t 

French. — Gloire  de  Rosomene,  Rosa  Mundi . 

Multifiora. — Russelliana. 

Ayrshire. — Splendens.  c 

Of  course,  in  the  long  lists  of  varieties  to  which  we  1 

have  referred,  there  are  many  other  roses  which  in  ( 

favourable  weather  will  reward  the  care  of  the  cul-  i 

tivator,  but  these  twenty  may  be  relied  upon  to  furnish 
him  with  occupation  every  year.  * 
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[jPOT^OW  steadfastly  she’d  worked  at  it ! 
n  m  H  lovingly  had  dressed 

lsiMssS!l  With  all  her  would-be  mother’s  wit 
That  little  rosy  nest ! 

How  lovingly  she’d  hung  on  it ! 

It  sometimes  seemed,  she  said. 
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CRADLE. 

There  lay  beneath  its  coverlet 
A  little  sleeping  head. 


a 

a 
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He  came  at  last,  the  tiny  guest,  c 

Ere  bleak  December  Bed  ;  b 

That  rosy  nest  he  never  pressed.  ...  n 

Her  coffin  was  his  bed. 

From  Proverbs  in  Porcelain,  by  Austin  Dobson.  I 
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ALMOST  A  QUIXOTE. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

MORE  REVELATIONS. 

tT  had  seemed  once  as  if  that  step  into 
the  darkness  must  end  all,  and  yet 
there  was  life  going  on,  more  work  to 
do — the  planning  of  more  help  for  her, 
the  writing  to  her  friends  to  tell  them 
discoveries  had  been  made  which  mate¬ 
rially  helped  his  own  view  of  the  case. 

All  these  self-imposed  duties  shaped 
iselves  out  of  the  blankness  by  degrees  ; 
s  as  if  Mark  had  lived  on  through  death. 
You  will  tell  her  what  I  have  said,”  he 
ed,  as  Miss  Vernon,  all  trembling  and 
tearful,  disappeared  into  the  prison  gates  for  one  more 
iuterview  ;  “  I  shall  wait  for  you  outside.” 

The  interview  was  a  trying  one  to  this  kind  woman  ; 
it  was  dreadful  to  her  to  see  the  girl  she  had  known 
from  a  child  standing  as  a  condemned  criminal,  white 
and  indifferent,  with  eyes  cast  down  and  the  listless 
exhaustion  that  had  fallen  on  her  from  the  time  of  her 
arrest  seeming  to  weigh  down  every  limb;  it  was 
dreadful,  too,  to  have  to  utter  words  of  comfort  and 
good  courage  in  an  official  presence,  and  all  the  time, 
with  her  old-maidenly  shyness,  she  was  struggling  for 
courage  to  bring  out  Mark’s  message. 

At  last,  feeling  that  her  time  was  short,  she  forced 
out — **  And  Mark — my  dear,  poor  Mark  !  He  gave 
me  many  messages  for  you.” 

Milly  did  not  seem  to  heed. 

“  He  told  me  to  say  that  you  must  not  despair,  my 
dear,  that  things  have  come  to  his  knowledge  by  which 
he  hopes  in  a  little  while  to  make  your  innocence  as 
clear  to  everybody  as  it  is  to  us  now,  Milly.  He  will 
never  rest  till  he  has  set  you  free.” 

Milly  did  not  appear  to  understand,  and  she  only  said 
“  Yes”  as  before  when  Miss  Vernon  paused. 

[  “  And” — Miss  Vernon  glanced  nervously  at  the 

I  person  in  charge,  as  conscience  urged  her  to  repeat 
all  she  had  to  say — “  Mark  told  me  to  say  that  he  was 
I  always  your  protector ;  that  he  would  always  desire 
above  all  things  to  serve  you.  He  told” — and  Miss 
I  Vernon  coloured,  and  lowered  her  voice — “he  told 
me  especially  to  say  to  you  that  his  promise  could  never 
be  recalled  ;  that  he  still  said,  ‘  God  do  so  to  me  and 
more  also  if  aught  but  death  part  thee  and  me.’  ” 

At  these  words  Milly  raised  her  eyes  with  a  startled 
look. 


“What! — what!  who  said  that?”  she  asked  hurriedly. 

“  Mark  !  poor  Mark  !” 

“  Mark  Vernon !  Oh,  I  remember  it  all !  So  long 
ago — so  long  ago  !” 

It  came  sweeping  over  her,  all  that  remembrance : 
the  thought  of  her  careless  happiness,  the  terrible  gulf 
that  parted  her  from  those  days,  and  she  stretched  out 
her  hands  with  an  imploring  gesture — a  burst  of  tears. 
Miss  Vernon  could  not  soothe  her,  could  find  no  words 
to  reach  her  grief,  and  she  was  taken  back  to  her  cell 
sobbing  passionately. 

“  Oh,  those  words,  those  loving  words,  those 
loving  looks  of  long  ago  !  All  gone — all  gone — and 
joy,  peace,  good  name  gone  too,  hope  and  the  courage  to 
face  to-morrow  !  All  gone  from  her — and  what  was 
left  ?  This  crushing  misery,  this  disgrace,  this  life  of  un¬ 
speakable  punishment ;  it  was  like  the  waking  from  a 
trance  to  realise  all  this,  to  recall  what  she  found  out 
first  when  she  was  lying  ill  in  Italy.  Now  she  could 
see  all  even  more  clearly  than  she  had  seen  it  then ;  she 
could  feel  who  had  loved  and  who  had  betrayed  her  ; 
she  could  trace  out  all  the  dark  history  of  the  past ; 
one  part,  indeed,  was  mysterious  enough — all  this  accu¬ 
sation  about  the  jewels,  the  confusion  of  words  and 
reproaches,  and  condemnation,  had  hardly  reached  her 
mind ;  but  all  that  mattered  little ;  the  rest  was  the 
whole  story  of  her  broken  heart. 

Sometimes  she  wondered  at  herself  for  living  on  ;  the 
endless  days  and  nights  crept  by,  and  gold  and  silver 
lights  passed  over  the  white  prison  wall,  and  all  her 
misery  did  not  kill  her  ;  that  seemed  strange  to  her.  If 
such  sorrow  did  not  kill,  nor  the  aching  of  remorse, 
regret,  and  hopelessness,  how  did  people  die  ?  she  some¬ 
times  asked  herself. 

Then  again,  as  she  sat  sobbing  in  the  night,  a  cold 
fear  came  over  her  that  this  must  soon  bring  death  ;  she 
could  not  bear  it  much  longer,  and  then  how  could  she 
face  the  dark,  dumb  grave  ?  Life  was  indeed  bitter, 
but  death  was  very,  very  awful ;  she  could  not  fancy 
what  it  would  be  like  to  be  herself,  yet  not  herself,  no 
power  of  sight,  or  sound,  or  touch  left,  a  life  that  was 
only  thought — and  all  her  thoughts  were  wretchedness. 
She  shrank  and  shuddered  as  the  image  came  to  her ;  it 
was  the  first  conscious  stirring  of  that  spirit-life  so 
often  crushed  and  numbed  beneath  earth’s  burden. 

Weeks  had  passed  into  months,  and  still  Mark  got 
little  information  from  Jean  Boncours.  He  reported 
that  Brand  was  doing  nothing,  was  apparently  waiting, 
frequently  changing  his  lodgings,  and  never  improving 
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upon  them.  He  had  met  Miss  Travers  mote  than 
once — always  at  night,  and  apparently  with  great  care 
and  caution  lest  their  conversation  should  be  overheard. 
And  here  Jean’s  discoveries  came  to  such  a  complete 
standstill  that  he  determined  to  break  new  ground  and 
leave  to  other  eyes  the  task  of  watching  the  amiable 
pmr. 

He  crossed  over  to  Amsterdam  to  find  an  acquaintance 
of  his  who  was  employed  as  an  agent  in  the  purchase 
of  precious  stones,  had  dealings  with  men  of  all  nations, 
and  seemed  to  know  intuitively  of  everything  worth 
buying.  This  man  had  a  fair  reputation,  but  with  a 
good  bargain  in  prospect  Jean  thought  his  friend  would 
not  ask  too  many  ques'ions.  Arrived  in  Amsterdam 
Boncours  inquired  casually  after  his  old  acquaintance, 
and  found  he  was  just  then  gone  to  London  on  business. 
Well,  Jean  was  going  back  again  directly,  and  might 
perhaps  see  him — did  they  know  his  address  ?  And 
somebody  gave  it. 

The  little  indefatigable  Swiss  lost  no  time  in  returning 
and  l(x>kiog  in  upon  his  Dutch  friend,  who  seemed  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  leisure,  and  by-and-by  Jean  learned 
how  it  was.  He  was  waiting,  hoping  to  complete  the 
purchase  of  some  diamonds,  of  which  he  had  got  a  few 
some  months  ago  from  a  Russian. 

This  man  was  now  in  London,  and  had  promised  to 
bring  the  remainder  of  the  stones,  but  there  was  an 
unaccountable  delay  about  it,  enough  to  put  even  a 
Dutchman  out  of  patience.  He  knew  the  Russian  was 
not  the  principal  party,  and  suspected  the  jewels 
belonged  to  an  English  lady,  who  might  perhaps,  after 
all,  have  changed  her  mind  about  parting  with  them. 

Of  course  Jean  pricked  up  his  ears,  but  he  did  not 
venture  beyond  a  few  careless  inquiries  about  the 
Russian.  Much  more  was  LOt  needed.  Jean’s  fellow- 
watchers  were  ready  with  dutiful  attendance  on  both 
the  Dutchman  and  the  Russian,  and  after  an  interval  of 
patient  waiting  they  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
that  one  of  the  last  things  which  Miss  Travers  did 
before  the  departure  of  Mrs.  Grant’s  family  from 
London  was  to  pay  an  evening  visit  to  the  Russian 
gentleman. 

Great  was  Boncours’s  joy  and  delight  in  being  able  to 
report  to  Mark  such  a  hopeful  state  of  affairs,  and 
results  so  far  exceeding  his  present  expectations  filled 
Mark  with  gratitude  and  admiration. 

Ever  since  the  trial  Brand  had  remmned  in  a  state  of 
restless  uncertainty  and  apprehension ;  he  suffered  as 
weak,  nervous,  remorseful  rascals  alone  can  do,  and 
he  had  little  to  compensate  him  for  all  that  he  went 
through.  Very  little  of  the  plunder  had  as  yet  come 
into  his  hands ;  he  would  have  been  constantly  seeking 


Travers  if  she  had  let  him,  believing  she  had  not  yet 
disposed  of  the  most  valuable  stones,  and  endeavouring 
to  persuade  her  to  trust  him  with  the  sale  of  some  more  ; 
but  the  woman  being  so  much  the  stronger  sinner  of 
the  two  treated  him  as  she  pleased,  refused  all  his 
offers,  and  kept  up  her  ascendency  over  him. 

“  Of  course  we’re  watched  after  the  trial,*’  she  said  ; 

“  we  must  wait  a  little  longer.  If  you  sold  a  glass 
bead  just  now  they’d  be  down  upon  you.” 

Brand  gave  a  sort  of  groan ;  he  persevered  in  his 
efforts  from  force  of  habit,  but  he  never  really  expected 
to  be  a  prosperous  rogue ;  conscience  will  not  allow 
that,  and  he  had  just  conscience  enough  to  be  a  great 
inconvenience  and  nothing  more. 

“  Don’t  groan,’’  pursued  Travers  with  an  evil  glance — 

“  that  is,  not  at  present ;  wait  till  you  have  something 
to  groan  for,  and  be  guided  by  me.” 

The  man  shrank  back  from  her ;  he  had  a  great 
horror  of  this  associate ;  her  quiet  way,  her  clear¬ 
headed,  unfeeling  wickedness,  the  glitter  of  her  eyes, 
even  the  propriety  of  her  manner  and  dress,  were 
horrible  to  him.  He  began  to  dream  of  her  at 
night,  and  to  start  up  in  terror,  thinking  that  she  was 
strangling  him,  or  that  her  thin  white  hand  was  on  the 
curtain  of  his  bed.  So  she  kept  him  lingering  on  from 
w’eek  to  week,  from  month  to  month,  afraid  to  go  away 
to  try  for  another  situation,  getting  poorer  and  poorer, 
more  and  more  savage  against  her,  more  and  more  mad 
at  the  recollection  of  the  villainy  that  had  brought  him 
so  little  fruit. 

He  was  sitting  one  day  in  his  lodging,  brooding  over 
his  troubles,  and  getting  almost  wild  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  helplessness ;  it  was  one  of  those  times  when  a 
weak  creature  feels  its  own  weakness  and  gets  dis¬ 
tracted. 

A  sudden  knock  at  his  door  roused  him  with  a  start ; 
he  went  and  opened  it,  then  hastily  shrank  back,  for 
Jean  Boncours,  the  courier,  stood  outside. 

“  Good  day,  Mr. — Stephens,”  said  Jean,  emphasising 
the  name,  and  entering  the  room  as  he  spoke.  Brand 
made  a  great  effort  to  recover  himself,  and  looked  at 
Boncours  as  if  he  had  never  seen  him  before. 

<<  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  do  you  want  anything  of  me  ? 
I  think  you  have  made  a  mistake ;  my  name  is  Brand.” 

So  you  told  me  when  we  met  three  years  ago,  but 
once  when  we  knew  each  other  very  well  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  you  were  called  Stephens.  I  never  forget  a 
face,  Mr. — Brand  if  you  will,  and  I  think  you  recollect 
Jean  Boncours  now.” 

Brand  turned  pale  and  trembled  in  spite  of  his 
efforts. 

“  What  do  you  want  here  ?” 
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“  I  want  a  little  conversatioQ  if  you  can  spare  me  a 
few  momeats  of  your  valuable  time,”  returned  Bon- 
cours,  smiling,  bowing,  and  shutting  the  door  in  the 
coolest  possible  way. 

“  What  about,  sir  ?  I  know  nothing  of  you,  and 
have  no  desire  for  your  company.” 

**  That  is  a  pity,”  said  Boncours,  quickly  perching 
himself  on  the  window  seat.  “  A  great  pity,  for,  do 
you  know,  you  often  have  it — often.” 

The  other  started  again,  and  stood  staring  at  him 
stupidly. 

“  But  no  wonder  you  don’t  care  much  for  my  com¬ 
pany  when  you  can  have  such  good  company  else¬ 
where — pleasant  company — ladies’  company — a  very 
agreeable  woman  that  Miss  Travers,  is  she  not  ?  You 
have  a  little  tendernesi-  in  that  quarter  ?” 

“  I  don’t  understand  your  impertinence,  sir  ;  if  you’d 
please  leave  the  room - ’’ 

“  A  charming  lady,  eh  ?  and  very  clever  ?  and  ac¬ 
complished  ?  I  do  not  doubt  it,  but  she  might  be  a 
little  too  clever,  a  little  too  accomplished  ;  is  it  not  so  ? 
She  might  be  a  little  too  much  for  a  quiet  sort  of  man, 
eh  ?” 

“.What  does  all  this  mean,  sir  ?” 

“  Ah  !  my  poor  dear,  what  does  it  mean  ?  What 
does  Miss  Travers  mean,  think  you  ?  Does  she  still 
grieve  for  her  jewels  ?  Does  she  still  think  the  little 
miss  with  the  blue  eyes  took  them  ?” 

“  How  should  I  know  what  she  thinks  ?” 

“  How  ?  Because  you  are  such  true  friends — be¬ 
cause  you  have  such  pleasant  meetings — such  intimate 
tete-h-tetes.” 

“  I  tell  you  what !”  cried  Brand,  trying  desperately 
to  rally,  “  I’m  not  going  to  stand  any  more  of  this. 
Get  out  of  this  room  or  I’ll  kick  you  out.” 

“  Not  till  I’ve  told  you  my  opinion  about  those 
jewels,”  cried  Boncours  with  sudden  gravity ;  “  that’s 
what  I  was  coming  to.  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  little  girl  took  them  at  all.  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  the  story 
told  at  the  trial.  I  think  it  was  all  a  plot  against  her 
from  first  to  last.” 

“  You  scoundrel !”  shrieked  Brand  with  a  furious 
oath,  “  you’ve  come  here  to  insult  me  !”  but  the  other 
stopped  him  with  that  French  shrug  and  light  laugh. 

“I  insult,  monamil  I  come  here  purely  in  your 
interests,  to  warn  you — to  give  you  a  chance  of  getting 
out  of  an  ugly  business  while  you  can.  True,  you  must 
leave  a  lady  in  the  lurch,  but  in  this  case  you  will  find 
it  impossible  to  save  yourself  and  your  reputation  for 
^llantry  at  the  same  time,  and  that  is  a  serious  consi- 
deradon.  Now  sit  down  and  listen  to  me  quietly.” 


The  momentary  passion  of  the  other  had  subsided 
into  a  white,  agitated  look,  and  as  Jean  pointed  to  a 
chair  he  sank  into  it,  shaking  in  every  limb. 

“  My  poor  friend !”  said  the  courier,  eyeing  him, 
“  why  did  you  try  the  adventurous  line  again  ?  Those 
Russian  punishments  are  terribly  exhausting ;  you 
should  have  adhered  to  respectability  for  the  rem^der 
of  your  days.  Upon  my  faith  !  you  have  not  nerve  for 
anything  else.” 

Past  resentment  even  as  it  seemed  now,  the  wretched 
creature  sat  shivering  like  a  sick  monkey  and  eyeing  his 
visitor  in  an  abject  sort  of  way  in  silence.  , 

“Know,  then,  my  dear  Mr.  Brand,  that  ever  since 
that  very-much-to-be-deplored  trial  I  have  had  my 
doubts  about  you,  and  about — shocking  to  say — your 
lady  friend  Miss  Travers  also.  In  this  reprehensibly 
unbelieving  state  I  kept  my  eyes  open — wide  open,”  he 
added,  opening  them  very  wide  indeed,  “  and  fixed  upon 
you.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  this  pleasing  task.  I 
have  been  your  supernumerary  shadow  wherever  you  did 
go.  That  you  did  not  see  me  is  simply  accounted  for  by 
this — I  made  it  a  duty  to  myself  always  to  keep  out  of 
your  sight.  In  this  manner  I  have  sometimes  assisted — 
forgive  me — at  your  interviews  with  Miss  Travers ; 
but  it  was  always  difficult  to  me,  so  prudent  were  her 
meeting-places,  to  get  near  enough  to  surprise  your 
pleasant  conversation.  But  the  last  time  was  in  the 
park,  you  know.  You  had  a  little  talk  near  some 
bushes,  you  remember !  They  rustled  a  little  once.. 
You  said,  ‘  What  is  that  ?’  She  answered,  ‘  The  wind.’ 
For  once,  though,  she  was  wrong.  It  was  not  the 
wind.  It  was  myself." 

Brand  gave  a  little  start. 

“I  heard  a  good  deal  about  some  jewels.  I  heard 
you  wish  to  Heaven  you  had  not  them  upon  your  mind 
at  all.  1  formed  my  own  conclusions.  I  thought  the 
lady  was,  perhaps,  a  little  more  cunning  than  you,  my 
poor  Brand ;  in  fact,  she  approaches  as  near  to  a  devil 
as  an  amiable  and  accomplished  lady  can.  I  had  a 
friend,  a  Dutchman,  who  has  dealt  a  great  deal  in 
jewels ;  knows  all  men  that  have  stones  to  sell — 
Chinese,  Dutch,  Russian.  He  wanted  diamonds  ;  he 
found  a  Russian  who  was  negotiating  for  some  with  a 
lady.  The  negotiation  is  progressing.  The  lady  is 
your  fair  friend,  it  appears.  The  diamonds  were,  and 
ought  to  be.  Miss  Grant’s.  Now,  my  friend,  you  see 
she  means  to  cheat  you.  The  game  is  over  ;  you  cannot 
win  now.  But  you  may  save  yourself  and  me  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  It  is  frightful  to  betray  a  lady,  but 
she  sets  you  the  example,  and  she  is  lost  any  way,, 
whether  you  do  or  not.  Why  not  tell  all  yon  know  I 
Turn  Queen’s  evidence,  as  they  say  ?  Bah  !  you  will 
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get  no  diamonds  now,  and  the  roU  of  witness  is  some¬ 
thing  better  than  that  of  prisoner,  is  it  not  ?  You 
should  know.’’ 

Brand  leant  back,  breathing  hard,  with  white  and 
quivering  lips. 

“  You’re  right,”  he  said  at  last.  “  She  is  a  devil ! 
She’s  been  the  bane  of  my  life.  She  led  me  into  it  in 
Russia  first,  and  again  here  and  she  got  the  profit 

and  let  me  in  for - ”  He  stopped  and  shuddered. 

“  And  she  has  a  way  of  playing  a  man  and  leading 
him  on.  It’s  hell-fire  to  be  in  her  hands,”  he  added 
under  his  breath. 

It  was  now  Jean  Boncours’s  turn  to  stare  at  him. 

“  In  Russia  !”  he  screamed.  "  She’s  not  Elizabeth 
Lexov  !  Not  Lexov  come  to  life  again  !” 

“  She  never  died.  She  bribed  the  gaoler,  and  he 
helped  her  to  sham  dead,  and  she  was  got  out  of 
prison  in  a  coffin.  I  heard  she  was  dead,  but  no  such 
luck.  When  I  got  back  to  England  I  found  her  there 
before  me.  Boncours,”  he  whispered  hoarsely,  “  it 
was  her  doing  poisoning  the  princess!  You  heard 
how  she  suffered,  and  how  that  she-devil  waited  on  her 
before  the  robbery  was  found  out  ?  She  was  poisoning 
her  all  the  time,  I  knew  afterwards  by  what  she  said.” 

It  seemed  positively  a  relief  to  the  wretched  man  to 
pour  out  something  of  the  dread  and  hatred  he  felt  for 
his  accomplice ;  between  that  horror  and  the  resentment 
and  terror  for  himself,  he  was  like  wax  in  Boncours’s 
hands. 

He  was  ready  to  follow  him  anywhere,  to  allow 
himself  to  be  kept  in  sight,  and  he  went  through  an 
interview  with  a  police-inspector  and  revealed  all. 

Travers  the  while  was  unsuspicious  of  danger  ;  she 
had  safely  disposed  of  several  jewels  already  unknown 
to  Brand,  and  she  hugged  herself  in  the  thought  that 
she  had  used  him  for  her  vengeance,  and  could  now 
cheat  him  of  his  rewaid.  Softly  and  deftly  she  went 
about  her  business,  the  most  useful,  skilful,  and  obliging 
of  maids. 

Horatia  Grant  was  again  engaged  to  be  married  ;  she 
had  graciously  condescended  to  accept  the  adoring 
Dr.  Crozier ;  she  really  liked  him  very  well,  and  his 
high  repute  and  high  family,  not  to  mention  his  con¬ 
siderable  fortune,  made  all  her  friends  welcome  the 
arrangement.  Besides,  he  had  been  vainly  courted  by 
many  and  long  esteemed  “  not  a  marrying  man,”  so 
that  Horatia  was  satisfied  with  her  triumph. 

She  asked  only  one  more  thing  of  the  Fates  to  prove 
that  they  recognised  her  exceptional  value  by  treating 
her  exceptionally  well — she  asked  the  restoration  of  her 
jewels. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  manor  boudoir  with  her 


mother  one  afternoon,  when  her  solicitor’s  presence 
was  unexpectedly  announced. 

“  What  now  asked  Horatia  impatiently,  for  she 
was  quite  tired  of  discussions  about  marriage  settle¬ 
ments,  and  she  thought  more  were  coming.  ^ 

Leave  was  given,  of  course,  for  the  gentleman’s  I 

visit,  and  he  appeared  immediately  full  of  apologies  for  | 

troubling  them,  and  fears  that  he  must  renew  a  very 
disagreeable  discussion.  A  long  preface,  resolving  1 
itself  at  last  into  the  disclosure  that  he  had  received  { 

some  very  curious  information  about  the  lost  jewels,  / 

which  he  was  anxious  to  communicate  to  them.  He 
was  very  sorry  to  have  to  recall  so  much  that  was  pain¬ 
ful,  he  said  gently  to  Horatia. 

“  It  would  not  be  at  all  painful  to  me,  I  assure  you, 
to  recover  my  property,”  she  returned  loftily. 

“  I  think  that  this  information  will  lead  to  a  recovery 
at  last ;  but  I  fear  that  what  I  have  to  say  will  startle 
you  very  much.  Had  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  other  maid,  Travers,  was  concerned  in  the  rob¬ 
bery  ?” 

“  None  whatever  ;  in  fact,  I  am  sure  she  was  not.” 
“Well,  she  has  concealed  it  well  at  any  rate,  but  I  ! 

am  given  now  to  understand  that  she  is  the  guilty  I 

party.” 

There  was  a  burst  of  incredulous  exclamations, 
which  he  stopped  at  last  by  calmly  telling  the  story  of 
Brand’s  confession,  and  the  strange  disclosure  of  the 
true  state  of  the  case. 

Horatia  looked  excessively  annoyed.  To  lose  Travers 
was  provoking,  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  deceived 
irritating,  and  besides,  notwithstanding  her  lofty  pro¬ 
fession  of  indifference,  there  was  enough  womanly  spite 
in  her  to  make  it  agreeable  to  rate  her  rival  as  a  common 
criminal.  But  after  all  the  recovery  of  the  jewels  was 
the  practical  point.  / 

“  We  have  thought  it  better  to  get  the  woman  away  j 
quietly,”  said  the  solicitor,  “  and  I  have  brought  a  I 
policeman  with  me  as  my  clerk.  Perhaps  you  will  I 
contrive  some  excuse  for  sending  her  off  with  us,  and  1 
you  will  be  saved  all  disturbance.”  1 

“  That  is  so  considerate  of  you,”  murmured  Mrs.  i 
Grant,  who  had  as  usual  taken  refuge  in  tears.  “  These  j 
scenes  are  so  trying  to  one’s  nerves,  and*—”  I 

“  Yes,  I  daresay  it  would  be  better,”  said  Horatia  I 
calmly.  “  I  will  go  and  speak  to  her.  If  she  sees  mamma  I 
she  will  find  out  that  something  is  the  matter,”  and  | 
the  lady  moved  away  with  perfect  composure  to  tell  I 
Travers  that  she  had  some  commissions  to  be  done  in 
London,  which  Mr.  Parker  would  explain ;  she  had 
better  return  with  him  at  once.  ...  p 

Travers  was  too  well  used  to  her  mistress’s  caprices  ji 
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to  be  surprised  at  anything  of  the  kind — Hora'.ia  would 
have  sent  her  to  London  tor  a  reel  of  cotton  if  she 
fancied  it — so  without  suspicion  or  dread  the  maid 
dressed  herself,  bowed  gracefully  at  the  news  that  the 
solicitor  would  explain  what  was  wanting,  and  descended 
the  stairs  for  the  last  time  with  her  usual  quietness, 
lulled  into  perfect  calm  till  she  was  actually  on  her 
way  to  the  magistrate’s  to  be  confronted  with  her 
accomplice. 

The  solicitor  used  to  say  afterwards  that  he  never 
saw  anything  so  remarkable  as  the  change  in  her  de¬ 
meanour  when  she  found  herself  betrayed ;  the  self- 
possessed,  easy  woman  became  in  one  [moment  a  white, 
panting  fury,  with  glaring  eyes,  gnashing  teeth,  and 
inarticulate  shrieks  of  rage.  She  would  have  rushed  at 
Brand  and  strangled  him  if  they  had  not  held  her  back 
by  force  ;  it  was  a  positive'relief  when  they  had  seen 
her  dragged  away,  in  her  screaming  frenzy,  to  the 
solitude  of  a  cell. 

Impassive  officials  took  little  notice  of  these  demon¬ 
strations  ;  noise  was  no  object  to  them.  The  law  had 
laid  its  curiously  tenacious  hand  upon  the  snake,  and 
would  crush  it  in  spite  of  ail  its  contortions. 


At  any  rate  she  made  a  “  sensation”  trial  when  she 
appeared  before  the  public ;  sometimes  standing  calm 
and  graceful  as  ever,  sometimes  raving  out  in  paroxysms 
of  fury.  Meanwhile  the  usual  routine  went  on  its  iron 
way,  and  the  despicable  Brand  exposed  the  plot  in  his 
own  abject  and  miserable  manner.  There  was  no 
getting  the  wretched  prisoner  to  stand  still  and  hear  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  her  ;  she  was  mad  just  then, 
and  had  to  be  dragged  off,  tossing,  foaming,  yelling  in 
a  horrible  way. 

Jean  Boncours’  triumphant  joy  at  the  thought  of 
Mark,  his  eager  inquiries  as  to  how  soon  Mildred  could 
be  set  at  liberty,  were  the  redeeming  points  in  this  dark 
scene,  the  only  redeeming  points  if  we  except  Horatia’s 
satisfaction  at  finding  that,  thanks  to  the  greed  and  fears 
of  Travers,  most  of  her  jewels  could  be  recovered  at 
once,  and  good  hope  entertained  of  getting  almost  all 
back  in  time. 

And  people  talked  about  the  plot,  and  speculated 
concerning  ^the  jewels,  and  retailed  “  Lexov’s”  strange 
history,  and  forgot  it  all  next  day  ;  and  the  evil  deeds 
were  all  in  the  light  at  last,  and  Milly’s  innocence  pro¬ 
claimed. 


HE  season  of  youth  seems  to  enjoy, 
besides  its  numerous  and  oft-vaunted 
advantages,  the  decided  privilege  of 
occupying  public  attention  and  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  almost  total  exclusion 
of  other  ages.  How  much  has  been 
written  for  youth  and  of  youth  by  the 
present  generation  and  that  which  has 
preceded  it !  Yet  if  this  sunny  season  of 
life  has  fascinated  the  mind  of  every  class  of 
thinkers,  it  is,  perhaps,  less  on  account  of  its 
acknowledged  charms  and  superiority  than 
for  the  great  expectations  we  entertain  regarding  it. 

We  naturally  cling  to  that  which  is  mutable  and 
perfectible.  Youth  is  to  us  the  very  embodiment  of 
hope.  We  wed  this  graceful  Hebe  to  the  God  of 
Strength,  and  Hercules  himself  fell  short  of  the  wonders 
and  the  works  which  our  glowing  imagination  expects 
her  to  perform.  Society  shapes  the  mind  and  skills  the 
hand  of  the  rising  generation,  and  expects  it  to  correct 
the  errors  of  that  which  has  gone  before  it,  to  avoid  the 
shoals  on  which  it  may  have  wrecked  its  lofty  aspirations, 
to  be  better,  wiser,  happier,  and  greater  than  it  has 
been.  For  the  young  we  gather  the  accumulated 


experience  of  the  past,  foresee  the  triumphs  of  the 
future  ;  honoured  in  our  children  we  seem  to  rise  with 
them  above  the  level  which  we  ourselves  have  reached, 
and  glory  in  the  higher  and  better  life  to  which  our 
imagination  raises  the  young  and  valiant  labourer  in  the 
field  of  knowledge,  the  hopeful  wrestler  in  the  vast 
arena  of  life. 

If  youth,  then,  is  so  justly  interesting  as  the  time  in 
which  we  sow  the  seed  which  middle  age  is  to  bring 
forth,  we  neglect,  perhaps,  too  much  the  season  which 
follows — that  on  which  we  gather  the  fruits  of  all  our 
past  existence,  and  which  may  be  most  appropriately 
termed  the  autumn  of  life.  Winter,  in  its  dead  cold 
sense,  exists  not  for  the  human  mind  while  we  mingle 
with  the  busy  scenes  of  life.  It  begins  only  at  the 
closing  of  the  cold  tomb,  the  laying  to  rest  of  all  those 
busy  faculties  and  affections,  the  passing  to  that  mys 
terious  future  to  which  we  trust  to  rise  triumphantly, 
gloriously,  in  a  new  existence — young  of  a  divine  youth, 
strong  of  a  divine  strength.  When  winter  shrouds  the 
earth.  Nature  lies  bereft  of  outward  life.  So  lie  we  in 
our  graves  ;  but  as  Nature  still  retains  all  the  wellsprings 
of  her  luxuriousness  so  do  we  rest  powerless,  but 
under  the  shadow  of  our  immortality.  We  shall  rise  to 
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new  life  as  surely,  as  mysteriously,  as  Nature.  The 
same  Hand  keeps  us  both  enchained,  the  same  Hand 
shall  liberate  us  both. 

If  we  can  account  by  a  multitude  of  reasons  for  the 
degree  of  attention  of  which  man’s  early  age  has  been 
the  object,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  his  later 
years  attract  so  little,  and  elicit  so  small  a  share  of 
sympathy.  Is  it  because  the  very  consideration  of  old 
age  is  repugnant  to  us,  and  that  by  deceiving  our  own 
minds  we  wish  to  cheat  Old  Time  itself  into  forgetful¬ 
ness  ?  In  clinging  too  fondly  to  the  phantom  of  our 
vanished  youth  we  neglect  to  cultivate  those  qualities 
which  are  the  special  appanage  of  advanced  years,  so 
that  when  the  struggle  is  finally  over  between  the  past 
and  the  present  we  are  left  bare  of  the  graces  of  our 
early  age,  and  unprovided  with  the  rich  fruits  of  later 
growth — a  barren  and  pitiable  spectacle,  filling  the 
beholder  with  sorrow,  and  leaving  our  own  hearts  a 
prey  to  despondency  and  regret.  Such  a  view  of  life 
is  inconsistent  with  true  philosophy  or  Christian  morality  ; 
it  is  unworthy  of  a  cultivated  understanding  or  a  pious 
heart.  Old  age  has  its  special  duties,  its  special  trials, 
and  its  special  favours ;  they  partake  more  of  the 
spiritual  element  than  those  of  an  early  period,  and 
standing  on  the  threshold  between  time  and  eternity,  the 
vanities  of  life  seem  receding  from  our  view,  while  all 
that  is  durable  and  real  acquires  distinctness  and  in¬ 
tensity.  If  these  vanities  have  filled  our  heart  to  the 
exclusion  of  higher  and  better  things,  how  poor  and 
desolate  shall  we  then  feel !  We  all  look  forward  to 
reaching  this  period  of  life,  and  as,  in  many  instances, 
it  occupies  more  than  one-third  of  our  whole  existence, 
it  is  a  subject  on  which  it  must  be  always  useful  to 
medicate,  and  which  has  a  personal  interest  to  every  one 
of  us. 

All  that  is  superficial  changes  or  vanishes  through 
the  effect  of  time.  When  age  has  fairly  reached  us 
with  its  despoiling  hand,  we  retain  only  that  which  was 
real  and  deep-seated  in  our  moral  nature.  Many  of  our 
defects,  as  well  as  good  qualities,  are  superficial ;  to 
eradicate  the  one  and  strengthen  the  other  is  one  of  the 
chief  duties  of  our  life.  By  our  earnestness  must  our 
moral  stature  be  measured,  and  age  destroys,  along  with 
the  illusions  and  hopes  of  earlier  years,  all  that  was 
assumed  or  unreal  in  our  character.  Through  a  long 
life  vanity  may  endeavour  to  conceal  our  defects,  but 
the  veil  will  become  more  and  more  transparent,  and 
when  the  charms  of  youth  have  fied  our  real  characters 
stand  revealed  in  all  their  naked  deformity  or  beauty. 
The  airs  and  affectations  which,  alas  I  we  still  sometimes 
assume,  no  longer  deceive  any  one.  If  we  are  false  to 
rectitude  and  virtue  we  are  morally  dead  ;  our  voice  is 


unheeded,  our  infiuence  gone.  The  paint,  the  tinsel, 
and  the  gaudy  trappings  with  which  we  may  have  played 
our  part  upon  the  stage  of  life  are  reft  from  us  now  -,  our 
real  selves  stand  revealed,  and  we  become  the  objects 
of  honourable  distinction  or  deserved  contempt,  accord¬ 
ing  as  true  or  fictitious  merit  may  have  distinguished 
our  career. 

It  is  in  old  age  that  we  realise  in  a  special  manner 
that  as  we  sow  so  shall  we  reap.  The  consequences 
of  our  actions,  the  results  of  our  faults  and  errors  which 
we  may  ward  off,  agdnst  which  we  may  fight  a  sturdy 
battle  in  middle  life,  fail  with  their  full  and  deadly 
weight  upon  us  in  our  later  years.  Having  climbed 
nearly  the  last  steps  in  the  journey  of  life,  we  can  look 
back  and  view  the  whole  length  of  the  path  that  we  have 
trodden.  Would  that  in  the  excitement  of  youthful 
passion  we  would  sometimes  pause  and  conjure  up  this 
monitor  of  after  years,  this  conscience  which  will  then 
speak  with  its  thousand  voices  no  longer  stifled,  con¬ 
fused,  or  silenced  by  the  seductions  of  imagination  or  of 
pleasure  !  In  early  life  let  us  sometimes  ponder  on  these 
thoughts.  Let  us  remember  that  when  the  allurements 
of  youth  have  ceased  to  exercise  their  influence  over  us, 
we  look  with  bitter  shame  upon  the  faults  and  follies 
which  they  may  have  led  us  to  commit. 

Of  all  the  vices  which  beset  us,  vanity  is,  perhaps,  the 
one  which  exercises  the  most  baneful  influence  upon 
our  whole  moral  being.  Like  a  worm  in  the  core  of 
a  fruit,  it  destroys  all  soundness  in  our  very  qualities,  it 
dries  up  the  source  of  our  affections,  and  turns  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  our  whole  existence  into  one  constant  shallow 
channel — the  gratification  of  our  self-love.  This  upas 
of  the  heart,  under  which  wither  and  decay  the  noblest 
qualities  of  our  mind,  needs  not  the  possession  of  any 
of  the  advantages  upon  which  it  sets  so  high  a  prize 
to  entertain  its  vitality ;  it  is  eminently  self-sufficient. 

When  vanity  has  once  gained  dominion  over  us  our 
whole  inner  and  outer  life  become  vitiated,  and  the 
effect  we  produce  upon  others,  rather  than  what  we 
really  are,  will  be  our  first  and  all-important  considera¬ 
tion.  We  no  longer  measure  ourselves  by  the  laws  of 
Christian  morality,  but  by  the  pitiable  gauge  of  the 
homage  which  we  may  obtain.  This  insincerity  in  our 
moral  nature  stifles  and  destroys  the  weak  though 
precious  germs  of  good  which  linger  in  our  soul.  A 
desire  for  adulation  can  never  prompt  to  virtuous 
actions,  and  the  love  of  praise  is  the  lowest  of  all 
motives  to  well- doing. 

Vanity  is  of  so  hardy  a  nature  that  though  it  suffer  a 
thousand  wounds  it  will  revive  if  not  strongly  combated 
by  an  enlightened  judgment,  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a 
loving  heart — no  combination  of  outward  drci  mstances 
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can  affect  it.  Beauty,  riches,  and  talents  may  gratify 
but  cannot  produce  it,  and  the  person  who  exhibits  this 
vice  under  the  development  of  these  advantages  would 
I  have  possessed  it  not  the  less  had  the  advantages  been 
wanting.  Though  by  its  nature  it  seems  incompatible 
with  old  age,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  advanced  life — 

!the  objects  of  vanity  change,  but  the  feeling  is  active  as 
in  earlier  years.  If  we  have  only  studied  appearances, 
if  we  have  sedulously  nursed  the  branches  of  the  tree 
^  without  ever  thinking  of  the  root,  can  we  be  surprised 
that  instead  of  gathering  the  fruit  which  time  should 

1  yield  in  its  ripening  process  these  branches  should 
wither  and  decay,  becoming  an  unsightly  spectacle  to 
I  the  beholder  and  a  source  of  regret  and  sorrow  to 
ourselves  ? 

Although  under  different  forms  age  may  retain  all 
the  follies  of  youth,  there  is  little  sympathy  in  the 
young  for  the  old.  A  great  gulf  seems  to  lie  between 
them.  Aged  relatives  and  friends  may  be  cherished, 
j  loved,  and  respected,  but  little  congeniality  of  feeling  is 
'  experienced  towards  them.  Time  robs  us  of  sympathetic 
intercourse,  and  our  isolation  forms  one  of  the  peculiar 
trials  of  advanced  life ;  yet  the  old  sympathise  keenly 
in  the  stirring  activity  of  the  young  ;  how  they  live  of 
their  life,  suffer  of  their  trials,  and  follow  them  in 
their  course  with  an  intensity  of  love  which  age  can 
never  more  inspire!  The  feeling  that  these  young 
lives  lie  yet  all  unrevealed  before  our  declining  sight, 
that  in  their  ultimate  triumph  or  failure  our  place  will 
be  vacant  and  forgotten,  adds  a  feeling  of  deep  melan¬ 
choly  to  the  unbounded  love  with  which  the  young 
inspire  us.  But  if  life  has  taught  us  the  lesson  it  is  meant 
to  impart — forgetfulness  of  self  and  entire  devotion  to 
others — we  shall  without  bitterness  or  jealousy  give  up 
3  to  the  future,  which  is  in  God’s  hands,  those  objects  of 
our  tenderest  affection,  and  accept  our  natural  and 
secondary  place  in  those  lives  from  the  scene  of  which 
1^  we  are  to  pass  so  soon  away. 

I  This  entire  devotion  to  others,  which  should  be  the 

r  study  of  our  whole  existence,  should  have  acquired  by 

ilong  exercise  complete  dominion  over  our  later  years. 
It  is  only  then  that  age  is  truly  venerable,  and  exercises 
over  younger  generations  its  legitimate  and  salutary 
influence.  When  maturity  of  heart  and  mind  are  re¬ 
vealed  the  homage  they  call  forth  is  as  beneficent  as  it 
is  honourable.  When  all  personal  and  selfish  desires 
are  dead  within  the  breast  the  voice  of  age  speaks  in 
soothing  tones  to  the  heart  and  understanding.  It  seems 
like  that  of  one  removed  above  the  common  interests  of 

I'  life,  who  is  no  longer  bound  to  the  wo'ld  except  by 

the  unsevered  ties  of  enduring  and  purified  affections. 
**  A  venerable  old  age  has  great  influence  ;  its  counsels 


offend  not,  for  rivality  is  dead  within  it ;  it  wounds  no 
kind  of  vanity,  and  the  marks  of  real  experience  which 
it  bears  have  this  great  advantage  for  others — that  they 
are  induced  to  lessen  their  confidence  in  their  own 
private  judgment.”* 

Standing  on  the  threshold  of  another  world,  we  look 
back  with  more  or  less  satisfaction  on  the  work  we  have 
performed  in  this  life,  according  as  that  work  has  been 
faithfully  or  unfaithfully  executed.  How  great  already 
may  be  our  reward,  how  unutterable  our  punishment  1 
In  youth  let  us  think  in  mercy  on  our  declining  age, 
when  we  shall  sit  in  judgment  on  our  past  life.  Let 
us  not,  like  a  woe-stricken  father  called  upon  to  pass 
sentence  upon  his  guilty  children,  have  to  weep  over 
and  condemn  our  actions,  those  progenies  of  our  earlier 
years  which  might  have  been  the  glory  of  our  grey 
hairs,  but  have  brought  us  nothing  but  sorrow  and 
shame  I 

Old  age,  which  is  so  generally  and  improperly  con¬ 
sidered  a  calamity,  is  regarded  as  a  greater  misfortune 
to  women  than  to  men.  This  appears  strange,  as  age 
interferes  much  more  with  the  execution  of  the  active 
duties  of  life  in  which  men  are  usually  engaged  than  in 
the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  the  family  circle,  which 
fall  in  a  more  special  manner  to  the  lot  of  women. 
Madame  de  Genlis,  who  shares  in  the  belief  of  man’s 
superior  lot,  illustrates  it  by  saying  that  when  speaking 
of  the  effects  of  time  we  say  of  the  oak  that  it  is 
crowned,  and  of  the  rose  that  it  is  faded.  This  in¬ 
genious  comparison  would  be  fully  borne  out  were 
personal  advantages  the  only  ones  to  which  a  woman 
could  aspire — the  triumphs  of  vanity  the  only  ones 
worthy  of  her  ambition.  Then  indeed  were  her  old 
age  dark  and  v'orthless,  for  it  must  rob  her  of  all  her 
attractions,  and  if  she  is  prized  only  as  a  rose  truly  she 
is  doubly  dead — to  the  world  and  to  herself.  But  this 
view  of  life  is  of  the  lowest  standard  ;  it  shames  alike 
the  woman  and  the  Christian  ;  and  we  n  ay  rest  assured 
that  to  a  well-regulated  mind  the  ephemeral  triumph  of 
personal  charms,  enjoyed  during  the  few  years  of 
youthful  prime,  cannot  be  compared  to  the  many  sub¬ 
stantial  and  endearing  enjoyments  which  still  crown  an 
age  which  is  truly  barren  only  to  women  cf  vicious  and 
unsympathetic  hearts. 

Among  the  real  trials  which  Time  in  its  course  will 
scarcely  fail  to  bring  may  be  mentioned  the  weakening 
of  our  bodily  faculties  and  declining  health.  Sickness 
comes  no  longer  as  a  transient  visitor  whose  departure 
may  be  more  or  less  speedy,  but  it  threatens  to  take  its 
place  as  a  companion  for  the  remainder  of  our  journey, 

•  M.  de  Talleyrand,  DUcourse  on  the  Death  of  M.  Bonrlier, 
Bishop  of  Evretir. 
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to  abide  with  us  as  a  constant  monitor  of  final  dissolution, 
to  whose  admonitions  we  must  listen,  however  much 
we  may  shrink  from  them.  It  is  a  voice  only  to  be 
silenced  with  our  own. 

Another  trial  peculiar  to  old  age  is  its  inactivity.  We 
stand  in  the  midst  of  life  as  mere  spectators.  Every 
post  seems  filled.  To  younger  and  stronger  hands 
have  the  reins  been  given.  Sometimes  the  coursers  are 
guided  to  our  satisfaction,  sometimes  it  is  the  reverse. 
But  in  either  case  we  sit  powerless.  If  the  goal  is 
reached  we  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  our 
hand  guided  in  the  course,  and  if  disasters  are  encoun¬ 
tered  we  may  have  vainly  foreseen  them  all,  we  were 
as  powerless  to  protect  and  to  shield  as  we  were  need¬ 
less  to  the  crowning  success.  Religion  in  this  trial,  as 
in  every  other,  offers  the  surest  and  truest  consolation. 
If  we  can  entrust  those  dear  ones  of  ours,  round  whose 
destinies  our  very  heart-strings  seem  entwined,  to  the 
care  and  love  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  trusting  in  Him 
to  guide  and  protect  them,  we  bear  fruits  to  our 
Qiristian  profession,  and  experience  a  calm  and  a  hope  to 
which  our  earlier  life  was  a  stranger.  And  who  should 
rely  more  on  God’s  mercy,  and  feel  more  faith  in  God’s 
providence,  than  one  who  has  for  so  many  years  expe¬ 
rienced  His  faithfulness  ?  Who  can  look  back  upon  a 
life,  strewn  it  may  be  with  many  thorns,  watered,  no 
doubt,  with  many  tears,  without  seeing,  nevertheless, 
the  faithful  hand  of  our  Heavenly  Friend  every  hour 
apparent  ?  Can  we  not  now  trace  His  Fatherly  hand 
where  at  the  time  we  least  thought  of  looking  for  it  ? 
How  many  of  our  sorrows  were  but  the  testimonies  of 
His  care !  Along  how  many  precipices  has  He  not 
guided  us,  into  which  we  must  infallibly  have  fallen 
but  for  His  restraining  hand  !  And,  having  experienced 
so  much  of  His  goodness,  shall  we  mistrust  it  when 
those  we  love  are  to  be  its  objects  ?  The  young  rely 
on  themselves,  the  old  have  every  reason  to  rely  on 
God. 

This  faith,  this  entire  trust  in  God,  which  we  call 
child-like  because  children,  before  knowing  the  world, 
have  a  perfect  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  those  they 
love,  should  be  experienced  in  a  very  special  manner  at 
the  close  of  a  long  career,  and  nothing  is  more  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce  what  ought  to  be  the  special  charac¬ 
teristic  of  old  age — repose.  Calm  rest  of  both  mind 
and  body  should  be  its  distinctive  feature  and  privilege. 


Our  barque  is  no  longer  suited  for  the  stormy  ocean  ; 
the  down-flowing  stream  which  leads  us  to  our  inevit¬ 
able  haven  should  be  protected  from  the  whirling 
tempest,  and  while  we  carefully  avoid  the  turbid  waters 
of  idleness,  let  us  eschew  also  the  rapid  and  boisterous 
current.  Our  work  is  over.  Whether  it  have  been 
good  or  bad  we  must  undergo  its  consequences  ;  no 
time  is  left  us  to  rebuild  or  repair  ;  others  now  labour 
in  our  sight ;  we  are  needed  no  longer.  J.et  us  then 
gather  from  the  world  the  scattered  remnants  of  our 
earthly  interests.  We  belong  to  it  only  through  our 
love  for  those  who  are  playing  their  part  in  its  busy 
scenes,  and  the  good  we  do  iriust  be  done  without  any 
thought  of  return,  as  the  future  is  not  ours,  and 
neither  good  nor  evil  can  affect  us  long. 

If  our  later  years  unveil  to  us,  as  our  earlier  ones 
never  can,  the  goodness  and  compassion  of  God,  how 
clearly  do  they  also  teach  us  our  own  unworthiness  ! 
How  frequently  have  we  been  weak  when  we  should 
have  been  strong !  How  ill  have  we  endured  when  we 
should  have  been  brave  !  It  is  now  that  we  realise  the 
goodness  of  a  sentiment  expressed  by  Bossuet,  “  that 
we  should  ask  God’s  pardon  for  all  our  misfortunes.’ 
Yes  !  there  they  stand,  those  misfortunes,  clearly  traced 
on  the  tablets  of  memory.  In  which  of  them  were  we 
altogether  blameless  ?  And  in  respect  to  those  trials 
which  came  more  directly  from  the  hand  of  God,  when 
He  removed  from  us  those  who  formed  our  chief 
happiness  upon  earth,  how  softened  they  appear  now, 
when  we  are  so  near  the  sunset  of  our  day  !  Those 
little  ones  who  have  gone  before  us,  escaping  the  ills  of 
sin  and  sorrow,  whom  we  laid  heart-broken  in  their 
little  graves,  they  seem  to  await  us  with  welcoming  love. 
How  gloriously  are  they  reared !  not  by  weak  and 
erring  parents,  but  by  the  hand  of  God  Himself. 
Our  longing  eyes  almost  behold  them,  and  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  left  us  in  the  fulness  of 
years  seems  now  devoid  of  all  bitterness.  We  feel 
encouraged  by  their  example,  and  cheered  by  their  good 
fight.  The  shadows  of  life  recede  from  us,  but  its 
realities  are  all  our  own.  Let  us,  then,  gain  courage 
for  the  closing  scene,  for  a  voice  from  heaven  whispers 
to  our  hearts  :  “  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  ;  from  henceforth  they  may  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  their  works  do  follow  them.” — Rev.  xiv.  1 3. 

M.  E.  P. 
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Two  Good  Methods  of  Cleaning  Hairbrushes. — Never 
pat  hairbrathee  entirely  into  water.  Rub  pipeclay  well  into  tbo 
bmsbes  till  they  will  bold  no  more,  and  then  rub  one  brush  against 
another  till  the  pipeclay  is  all  out.  Rub  with  a  clean  rag.  Or,  dis¬ 
solve  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  hartshorn  in  water  and  dip  the  brushes 
up  and  down. 

How  to  Get  Hid  of  Insects.— If  two  or  three  bottles  of 
ammonia  left  nnstoppered  are  put  in  prominent  places  in  a  room, 
insects  will  soon  take  their  departure  thence  j  they  cannot  endure  its 
smell. 

A  Hemedy  for  Mosquito  Bites.— A  sprig  of  wild  rosemary 
home  in  the  buttonhole  effectually  keeps  off  mosquitoes.  Probably 
a  i>ot  of  it  kept  in  a  room  would  have  the  same  effect.  It  is  said — 
and  it  is  true — that  a  pot  of  musk  keeps  common  flies  out  of  rooms. 
Pots  of  geraniums  or  calceolarias  are  also  good  in  this  case. 

To  Cure  Pork. — Stir  some  salt  with  hot  water  till  no  more  of  the 
substance  is  dissolved.  This  is  the  brine.  For  a  medium-size  pig 
mix  lib.  of  brown  sugar,  ilb.  of  nitre ;  rub  this  mixture  well  into  the 
moat,  which  must  then  be  put  into  the  pickle,  remaining  there  two 
days.  Then  take  it  out,  rubbing  the  pieces  with  salt  only.  Put  it 
back  in  the  pickle,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use,  after  drying  and 
smoking,  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 

To  Hestore  Faded  Writing. — Moisten  the  i>aper  a  little  with 
water,  and  brush  over  it  a  solution  of  sulph-hydrio  ammonia.  Most 
inks  contain  iron ;  it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that  there  will  be 
formed  sulphide  of  iron,  which  is  black. 

To  Waab  Knitted  Silks. — A  manufacturer  of  these  silks  says, 
“  Steep  the  articles  fur  an  hour  in  a  warm  lather  of  curd  or  other 
mild  soap,  and  afterwards  squeeze  or  press  them  through  rollers; 
repeat  the  process  two  or  three  times ;  then  rinse  in  clean  warm 
water,  and  press  as  dry  as  possible.  On  no  account  use  washing 
powders  or  dry  soap.s ;  neither  should  the  articles  bo  rubbed  nor  wrung 
if  this  can  be  avoided.  In  drying  off  spread  each  article  in  its  proper 
shape  upon  a  clean  dry  cloth,  fuld  both  together,  and  hang  in  a  warm 
place.  Instead  of  ironing  it  is  preferable  to  mangle.” 

How  to  Stain  Floors.— Put  i  oz.  Vandyke  brown  in  oil,  3  oz. 
pearlash,  and  z  dchms.  dragon’s  blood,  into  an  earthenware  pan ;  pour 
on  these  i  quart  of  boiling  water ;  stir  with  a  piece  of  wood.  The 
stain  may  bo  used  hot  or  cold.  The  boards  should  be  smoothed  with 
a  plane  and  glass-papered,  the  cracks  filled  up  with  plaster  of  Paris* 
Take  a  stiff  brush,  dip  in  the  stain,  and  rub  this  in  well.  Rub  the 
boards  the  way  of  the  grain,  a  small  piece  at  a  time.  By  rubbing  in 
one  place  more  than  another  an  appearance  of  oak  or  walnut  is  more 
apparent.  When  quite  dry  size  the  boards  with  glue  size,  made  by 
boiling  glue  in  water,  and  brushing  it  in  the  boards  hot.  This  dry, 
the  boards  should  be  papered  smooth  and  varnished  with  brown  hard 
varnish  or  oak  varnish.  The  brown  hard  varnish  wears  better  and 
dries  quicker.  Thin  it  with  a  little  French  polish.  This  will  stain 
oak  or  walnut  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  stain. 

“  If  you  please,  ’m,  the  Water  Fipe  has  Basted !”— By  tying 
up  the  ballcock  daring  the  frost  the  freezing  of  pipes  will  often  be 
prevented ;  in  fact,  it  will  always  be  prevented  where  the  main  pipe  is 
higher  than  the  cistern  or  other  reservoir,  and  the  pipe  is  laid  in  a 
regular  inclination  from  one  to  the  other,  for  then  no  water  can 
remain  in  the  pipe ;  or  if  the  main  is  lower  than  the  cistern,  and  the 
pipe  regularly  inclines,  upon  the  supply’s  ceasing  the  pipe  will  at  once 
exhaust  itself  into  the  main.  Where  water  is  in  the  pipes,  if  each  cock 
is  left  turned  on  slightly,  this  circulation  of  the  water  will  frequently 
prevent  the  pipes  from  being  frozen. 

Folding  a  Napkin  to  hold  Five  Tarts.— Get  a  quite  square 
napkin,  and  turn  all  four  comers  so  that  they  meet  in  the  centre ; 
turn  the  points  of  these  comers  back  again.  Now  turn  the  cloth  over 
completely,  turning  it  over  at  two  opposite  sides;  turn  it  yet  once 
again,  and  fold  over  the  remaining  two  sides,  so  that  they  meet  in  the 
centre.  This  is  very  easy,  pretty,  and  useful. 

Steel  and  Brown  Faper. — Articles  made  of  steel  may  be 
preserved  from  rust  by  being  oarefnlly  wiped  after  use,  and  then 
wr^ped  in  ooarse  brown  paper.  All  hardware  goods  from  Sheflield, 
Birmingham,  Ac.,  are  always  wrapped  in  this,  a  sufficient  proof  of  its 
efficacy. 


Waging  War  on  Blac  kbeetles.— All  descriptions  of  insects 
con  be  got  rid  of  by  simply  using  hot  alum-water.  It  will  destroy  red 
and  black  ants,  cockroaches,  spiders,  chinch-bugs,  and  all  the  creeping 
things  which  infest  our  houses.  Take  two  pounds  of  alum  and  dissolve 
it  in  four  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Apply  it  with  a  brush,  while  nearly 
boiling  hot,  to  every  joint  and  crevice  in  your  closets,  pantry  shelves, 
bedsteads,  and  the  like.  Brush  the  crevices  in  the  floor.  If,  in  white¬ 
washing  a  ceiling,  plenty  of  alum  is  added  to  the  lime,  it  will  keep 
insects  at  a  distance.  Wash  your  paint-work  with  cool  alum-water. 

A  good  Salad  Dressing. — One  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard, 
one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  milk,  two  of  vinegar,  cayenne  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Put  the  mustard  into  a  salad  bowl  with  the  sugar,  and  add  the  oil 
drop  by  drop,  carefully  stirring  and  mixing  all  the  ingredients  well 
together.  Add  the  milk  and  vinegar  very  gradually,  or  the  sauce  will 
curdle ;  then  put  in  the  seasoning  of  cayenne  and  salt.  It  should 
have  a  creamy  appearance,  and  when  mixing  the  ingredients  must  be 
gradually  added,  and  thoroughly  stirred. 

Washing  Mirrors. — After  removing  all  dust  from  the  mirror 
and  frame  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief  or  feather-duster,  dampen  an 
old  newspaper  and  mb  the  surface  of  the  mirror  till  perfectly  clear 
and  free  from  spots  ;  then  wipe  off  all  the  moisture  with  a  dry  paper^ 
and  the  mirror  will  be  as  clear  as  glass  can  be. 

Excellent  Faste  for  Cleaning  Flate.— Into  three  pints  of 
cold  water  break  up  two  cakes  of  whiting,  stirring  it,  and  then  leaving 
it  for  a  short  time  till  the  gritty  portion  settles  at  the  bottom.  Pour 
off  the  moisture  and  put  t'ae  whiting  into  the  oven  to  dry,  scraping  off 
anything  adhering  to  it.  Melt  f  lb.  of  soft  soap.  Mix  half  the  whiting 
into  it ;  add  }  of  a  giil  of  spirits  of  wine ;  stir  till  in  a  soft  paste. 
Put  it  into  covered  pots. 

Fickled  Eggs. — To  sixteen  eggs  allow  one  quart  of  vinegar, 
4  oz.  of  Jamaica  pepper,  i  oz.  of  ginger.  Boil  the  eggs  for  twelve 
minutes,  then  dip  them  into  cold  water,  and  take  off  the  shell.  Put 
the  vinegar,  with  the  pepper  and  ginger,  into  a  stew-pan,  and  let  it 
simmer  for  ten  minutes.  Now  place  the  eggs  in  a  jar,  pour  over  them 
the  vinegar,  Ac.,  boiUng  hot,  and,  w  hen  cold,  tie  down  securely. 

Easy  Cleaning  for  Boots  and  Shoes.— When  the  bouts  or 
shoes  are  covered  with  dirt,  take  a  piece  of  wood  cut  thin  at  the  edges 
like  a  paper-knife,  scrape  the  dirt  off  as  clean  as  possible,  which  will 
he  very  easily  done  whilst  the  leather  is  wet.  Then,  with  a  small 
piece  of  wet  sponge  or  flannel,  wipe  off  any  remaining  dirt.  Then 
place  them  in  a  dry  room,  or  near  the  fire,  for  a  few  hours,  and  they 
will  take  the  blacking  well,  and  show  as  fine  a  polish  as  they  did 
before  wetting.  The  fingers  will  scarcely  be  soiled,  and  much  trouble 
will  be  saved  by  the  extra  brushing  required  when  the  dirt  is  allowed 
to  dry  on. 

Really  Good  Black  Writing  Ink.— Take  of  bruised  nut- 
galls  3  ozs.,  gum-arabic  6  drachms,  sulphate  of  iron  6  drachms,  log- 
wood  5  ozs.,  rain-water  3  pints.  Lot  the  mixture  steep  one  month; 
strain  for  use.  A  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  added  will  prevent  its 
turning  mouldy. 

Foison  at  a  Mouse's  Door.— One  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
easily  obtained  poisons  for  mice  is  plaster  of  Paris  and  whe.iten  flour. 
Mix  well  together  one  part  of  plaster  and  three  of  flour.  Damp  soon 
destroys  the  efficacy  of  this.  Put  the  mixture  down  in  dry  weather, 
and,  putting  it  in  convenient  spots,  place  over  it  an  empty  flower-pot 
or  a  slate  to  protect  it  from  the  weather.  As  it  rapidly  absorbs 
moisture,  the  mixture  must  be  often  renewed,  in  order  that  the  mice 
may  have  it  fresh  and  dry. 

Fresh  Meat  in  the  Dog  Days. — Meat  may  be  kept  for  nine  or 
ten  days  perfectly  sweet  and  good,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  by  lightly 
covering  it  with  bran  and  suspending  it  in  a  high  and  windy  room.  A 
cupboard  full  of  small  holes,  or  a  wire  safe,  that  the  w  ind  may  have  a 
passage  through,  is  advised  to  be  placed  in  such  a  room,  to  keep  away 
the  flies. 

Keep  yonr  Feet  Dry. — Put  short  nails  into  the  heels  and  soles 
of  your  boots,  lay  on  some  gutta-percha  with  a  hot  iron  instrument 
(the  poker  will  do),  wet  your  fingers,  and  trim  and  shape  the  gutta¬ 
percha  with  them.  This  will  keep  your  boots  waterproof  and  yonr 
feet  dry. 
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brings  her  several  glasses  of  water.  At  la‘t  she  revives 
a  little,  and  the  Russian  thaws  in  proportion.  That  is 

- - - all.  'Tis  not  yet 

b  I  the  play  that  will 

i  proclaim  a  fresh 

So  many  glasses 

^  T  1  of  water  some- 

Syj  what  damped  the 

were 

The  morning 
concert  at  the 

’"  sufferers  from  the 

j ^  [f  f^\  inundation  at 

f  IN  r  ;  I  Szegedin  has  been 

H  ■  ‘  one  of  the  prettiest 

'  i-.  of  the  season, 

[  f  __  ■  and  was  the 

rendezvous 


a^HIS  month  of  June,  although  rather  too  full  of 
showers,  has  been  a  lovely  time  in  Paris, 
^  ^  ^  all  bright  ^  - 

glory.  'Tao-I  L’he  “  Martha”  Costume — 
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embroidery  of  the  same  colour.  And  a  Baby  bonnet  of 
white  chip,  with  bows  of  double-faced  corn  and  seal 
coloured  satin  ribbon ;  strings  of  the  same,  and  upon 
the  edge  of  the  border  a  cluster  of  three  large  full-blown 
pink  roses. 

Next  to  her  the  Countess  P- 
toilette  of  black  pekin, 
with  a  bouquet  of  ver- 
benas,  and  a  bonnet 
of  L<*ghorn  straw, 
trimmed  with  a  bow 
of  lace.  Lace  strings 
and  wreath  of  red  ver-  > 
benas.  | 

The  Princess  Louise  ;  ^ 

de  B -  had  a  very  '  * 

.  r  I  t 

unique  costume  or  two  j) 

shades  of  Dauphin  !j 

grey  silk  (this  grey  is  j| 

of  a  yellowish  tint)  ;  |f 

the  skirt  with  em- 

broidered  pockets.  - - ^ 

Over  the  bodice  a  il: 

Polignac  fichu  of  Dau-  I,! 

phin  grey  Sicilienne, 
with  deep  facings  of 
seal-brown  satin,  and 
a  ladder  patti  rn  in 
front  worked  in  steel 
and  amber  beads. 

The  same  fringe  goes 
round  the  fichu. 

Brown 


skirt.  Scarf  of  maroon  Indian  cashmere.  Niniche  hat 
trimmed  with  ruches  of  Breton  lace. 

The  Countess  de  St.  R - ’s  toilette  was  of  black 

satin  pekin,  with  paniers  of  black  moire  with  a  white 
chip  bonnet,  trimmed  with  lilac  and  clematis.  A  pretty 
half-mourning  toilette. 

As  for  the  pro- 
gramme  of  the  fete 

'  I singer 

I  Mademoiselle,  sung  by 
Mdlle.  Granier.  It 

i  ’  C-ONFECTION,  .  U*  L 

SB,  40,  Tavistock-8t.,  Covent  Garden.  WaS  truly  ^fete  which 
}  at  Kinfr-street,  Covent  Garden.)  procured  a  great  deal 

is  Dolman  Fichu  is  presented  to  our  r  1  ..  ..u 

this  number.  of  pleasure  to  the 


wore  a  Louis  Seize 


beaded  with  sati^  !  -w  ^  ^ 

spots.  Skirt  cut  into  631.-THE  »Hel 

<je6p  square  tabs  round  Flat  Pattern,  is  3d. — Madame  Lktf 
the  bottom,  trimmed  (Post-Office  Orders  to  be  made  paj 
...  ,  .  The  full-sized  Cut-out  Paper  Pattern  o 

With  lavender  satin.  Subscribers  w 

Coat  bodice  with  long 

lapels,  ornamented  with  very  large  Pierrot  buttons  of 
plush,  with  tiny  figures  embroidered  in  silk  and  beads. 
Bonnet  of  English  straw,  with  a  scarf  of  coral-pink 
Surah  silk  twisted  round  the  crown,  and  a  cluster  of 
red  poppies  at  the  back. 

A  young  girl’s  toilette  was  white  and  maroon  pekin 
silk,  with  two  deep  flutings  nearly  covering  the  whole 
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have  the  right  to  dress  more  coquettishly  than  in  town. 
The  majority  of  these  pretty  new  costumes  are  of 
Madras  or  Jouy  toile,  floriated  saline,  and  foulard  in 
cashmere  patterns.  The  latter  especially  is  in  great 
favour. 

Costumes  of  Indian  muslin  de  laine  and  cashmere 
foulard  are  new  and  unique. 

Among  the  toilettes  most  worthy  of  notice  at  the 
Grand  Prix  we  may  mention  a  delightful  Watteau 
costume  of  cream-coloured  satine  and  floriated  Pompa¬ 
dour  foulard.  The  paniers  were  trimmed  with  Bre- 
tonne  lace  and  quillings  of  the  same,  combined  with 
the  flutings  of  the  skirt. 

An  elegant  toilette  was  that  of  the  Countess  de 

L - ,  of  white  crepe  de  chine;  the  skirt,  without  tunic 

or  edging  of  any  kind,  covered  with  flutings  edged  with 
narrow  lace.  Casaquin  jacket  of  black  and  white  bro¬ 
caded  velvet.  Rembrandt  hat  of  I  pghorn  straw,  trimmed 
with  black  feathers.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  the  flutings  of  this  soft  material  would  have  looked 
better  had  they  been  puffed  out  with  paniers.  And 
then  the  constant  mixture  of  black  and  white,  unrelieved 
by  any  warmer  tint,  had  rather  too  funereal  an  appear¬ 
ance. 

A  very  fanciful  toilette  in  quite  another  style  was  of 
prune-coloured  faille,  trimmed  with  Indian  foulard* 
The  flutings  and  scarf  upon  the  plain  faille  skirt  were 
of  the  Indian  foulard.  The  bodice  was  half  opened  to 
show  a  vest  of  pale  blue  satine,  veiled  over  with  Bre- 
tonne  lace.  By  way  of  bonnet  a  charming  little  capote, 
wreathed  with  cowslips,  geraniums,  and  dark  red 
verbenas,  matching  the  colours  of  the  dress. 

More  discreet- looking,  a  dress  of  beige  Indian  cash- 
mere,  draped  over  a  skirt  of  chamois  batiste  festooned 
and  dotted  with  gold  ;  skirt  and  bodice  trimmed  with 
black  velvet  and  gold.  Black  straw  bonnet,  with  feathers 
of  several  shades  of  beige. 

The  Baroness  Er -  wore  a  costume  of  Hindou 

cashmere,  with  a  Diana  Vernon  hat,  trimmed  with 
black  feathers  and  clusters  of  red  roses. 

Madame  de  Roth - ,  in  the  box  of  the  Jockey 

Club,  had  a  very  simple  costume  of  hussard-blue  cash- 
mere,  with  pearl  buttons,  ciel-blue  cravat,  and  black 
bonnet  with  feathers  of  diverse  colours. 

Again,  a  pretty  toilette  was  that  of  Madame  de 

G - ,  of  mauve  creole  batiste,  striped  with  white, 

the  paniers  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  Bretonne  lace. 
The  flutings  round  the  bottom  were  also  edged  with 
Bretonne  lace. 

A  good  many  bonnets,  which  was  surprising  for  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  races.  The  general  shape  of  hats 
was  the  Diana  Vernon,  with  a  low  crown  and  rather 


broad  brim,  turned  up  on  one  side  and  trimmed  with  a  I  5, 
feather  and  with  a  bow  or  cluster  of  flowers.  | 

A  pelting  storm  early  in  the  afternoon  had  changed 
the  racecourse  into  a  perfect  marsh  in  which  water-lilies 
might  have  thrived,  but  an  hour  after  the  weather  was 
splendid.  Longchamps  was  rejoicing  in  verdant  sun¬ 
shine,  and  but  a  few  fleeting  white  clouds  appeared  in 
the  dark  azure  of  the  sky.  There  was,  however,  upon 
the  whole,  less  crowd  than  usual,  and  even  in  the 
weighing-inclosure  chairs  were  less  a  myth  than  is 
generally  the  case  on  such  occasions.  The  race  in  itself 
did  not  present  great  interest,  as  there  were  no  remark¬ 
able  horses  on  the  field — not  one  hero,  all  second-rate 
beasts,  and  Nubienne,  one  of  the  least  bad  of  the  French 
coursers,  won  an  easy  victory.  But  for  the  public  at 
large  the  interest  of  the  day  lies  rather  in  the  animated 
scene,  the  gay  concourse  of  people,  and  the  elegant 
toilettes,  than  in  the  progress  of  the  hippie  race. 

Summer  fashions  are  no  longer  a  matter  of  uncer¬ 
tainty — we  have  but  the  choice  between  a  variety  of 
pretty  new  models. 

Self-coloured  or  stiiped  batiste  and  foulard  of  all 
styles  are  the  fabrics  mostly  employed  for  light  day¬ 
time  toilettes.  The  former  of  these  materials  is  employed 
in  all  colours,  even  black ;  that  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  Henri  II.  batiste  composes  charming  dresses ;  the 
plain  stripe  is  of  some  light  colour,  pink,  blue,  mauve, 
and  so  on,  and  the  white  stripe  is  woven  so  as  to  appear 
shirred,  which  has  a  very  pretty  effect.  It  is  trimmed 
with  bands  of  scalloped-out  gauze  embroidered  in 
colours  of  which  are  made  up  flounces  and  various 
trimmings,  mixed  with  narrow  ribbons.  For  instance, 
the  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom,  or  even  entirely 
covered,  with  flounces  about  two  inches  deep,  two  of 
batiste,  one  of  gauze,  and  so  on.  The  sleeves  are  of 
batiste  in  the  under  part,  of  clear  embroidered  gauze  in 
the  upper  part,  with  revers  at  the  elbow,  fastened  down 
with  a  bow  of  ribbon  of  the  darker  shade  of  the  dress. 

The  bodice,  of  batiste,  has  a  sort  of  waistcoat  either  of 
some  fancy  brocaded  material,  or  else  simulated  by  trim¬ 
mings  of  embroidered  gauze,  put  on  almost  plain ;  it  is  open 
either  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  or  a  square,  with  flutings 
of  white  lace  inside  ;  the  basques,  rather  long,  are  very 
tight-fitting ;  if  one  is  tall  one  may  simulate  just  under 
the  hip  light  paniers  trimmed  with  gauze.  These 
dresses  are  made  semi-long,  the  long  train  being  now 
worn  only  for  dressy  evening  toilettes. 

Foulard  toilettes  are  made  in  the  same  style,  but  with 
a  good  deal  of  shirred  trimmings  ;  these  dresses  are 
economical  because  they  do  not  crumple.  The  blouse 
shape  is  still  frequently  adopted  for  young  girls’  morn¬ 
ing  toilettes  ;  they  allow  of  wearing  a  pretty  belt  with  a 
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buckle  of  straw,  old  silver,  or  simply  of  nickel,  and  of 
showing  that  one  possesses  a  very  slender  waist. 
Fashion  is  coming  back  very  much  to  la  taille  fine,  alas  ! 
we  say  alas !  because  exaggeration  always  so  closely 
follows  what  might  be  beauty  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Young  heads  are  unreasonable ;  in  order  to  be  in  the 
extreme  of  fashion  youthful  figures  are  compressed 
into  tight  corsets  to  a  degree  equally  blamable  as  to 
health  and  as  to  real  beauty.  Such  a  practice  is  as 
absurd  as  it  is  wrong,  and  the  lady  who  pinches  either 
I  her  waist  or  her  foot  to  make  them  appear  smaller 
never  succeeds  but  in  taking  all  grace  and  elegance 
from  her  figure  and  demarche. 

For  girls  from  twelve  to  fifteen — a  difficult  age, 
as  a  rule,  for  the  modiste  to  compete  with — cambric  or 
linen  dresses  are  made  either  with  a  blouse  or  jacket 
bodice,  but  in  either  case  the  bodice  is  very  long- 
waisted  ;  a  belt  is  worn  with  the  blouse  bodice.  The 
skirt,  scant  and  short,  is  trimmed  with  flutings  and 
folded  across  the  front.  At  the  back  there  is  frequently 
I  one  large  or  two  smaller  lapels  hid  in  a  knot  or  loosely 
draped  and  coming  down  to  the  heading  of  the  first 
flounce  or  fluting  round  the  skirt.  The  skirt  is  in 
several  models  bridled  by  means  of  a  wide  scarf  which 
fastens  up  the  pleats  of  the  skirt  at  the  back.  White 
embroidery  and  fancy  thread  lace,  such  as  Torchon, 
r  Bretonne,  or  Swiss  lace,  are  employed  in  profusion  for 

I  the  trimmings  of  such  dresses. 

The  Niniche  hat  tied  across  the  top  and  in  a 
bow  at  the  back  is  still  the  favourite  model  for  girls. 
It  has,  indeed,  become  one  of  the  most  modest-looking, 

I  compared  with  the  extraordinary  shapes  now  in  vogue, 
i  the  extinguisher  and  the  tricorne  for  instance,  which 
are  exhibited  at  all  fashionable  modistes'.  The  bell- 
shape  also  suits  some  faces,  and  others  look  very 
bewitching  in  a  modification  of  the  Diana  Vernon. 

Very  pretty  short  costumes  are  made  for  young  girls 
of  toile  de  soie,  a  very  light  silken  tissue,  something 
between  foulard  and  taffetas.  The  skirt,  tunic,  and  the 
^  main  part  of  the  bodice  are  of  toile  de  sole  self-coloured  in 
some  dark  tint :  gendarme  blue,  prune,  garner,  bronze, 
&c.,  and  all  the  trimmings,  revers,  vest,  edgings  of  the 
basque,  collar,  sleeve- facings,  or  even  whole  sleeves, 
are  in  fancy  silk  pekin,  with  stripes  of  the  colour  of 
\  the  dress  upon  a  light  ground.  This  makes  up  a 
j  simple,  pretty,  and  fresh-looking  toilette.  Add  a  bow 
I  of  white  lace  at  the  neck,  and  a  tiny  bouquet,  and  the 
toilette  is  sufficiently  elegant  for  the  best  dress  of  a  girl 
in  her  teens. 

Another  kind  of  fancy  costume  which  is  very  fashion¬ 
able  and  will  be  still  more  in  favour  at  watering-places 
this  summer,  not  only  for  young  girls  but  for  married 


ladies,  is  the  round  skirt  of  printed  foulard,  with  large 
gaudy  patterns,  either  in  cashmere  or  creole  style, 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  deep  flounce  and  a 
puffing,  and  a  tunic  of  thin  fancy  woollen  material  ot 
some  soft  tint,  such  as  almond,  fawn,  or  dove  colour  ; 
the  bodice  is  of  foulard,  with  a  point  in  front,  and  a 
very  small  basque,  slashed  over  the  hip,  trimmed  with 
ornamental  buttons,  as  bizarre  as  you  please,  gilt, 
Japanese,  carved  pearl,  or  what  not  -,  these  buttons  are 
either  enormously  large  or  daintily  small. 

The  Florian  costume  is  also  sure  to  be  a  great  success 
for  the  seaside  season.  It  is  very  coquettish  and 
youthful-looking,  and  is  made  of  foulard.  Pompadour 
batiste,  and  even  chintz.  This  costume  consists  of  a 
very  short  skirt,  trimmed  with  two  or  three  tiny  flounces, 
headed  with  a  drapeiy  which  is  pinched  in  here  and 
there  by  a  narrow  cross-strip  of  the  material.  The 
paniers,  draped  across,  are  finished  behind  in  a  series  of 
loose  puffs.  The  flounces  and  all  trimmings  are  edged 
with  old-gold  satin,  as  well  as  the  tablier,  which  is 
covered  with  quillings  of  lace.  The  same  lace  is 
gathered  round  the  paniers ;  it  should  be  white,  em¬ 
broidered  with  colours  matched  with  the  material.  The 
bodice,  with  deep  peaks,  is  in  itself  a  little  marvel,  with 
its  chest-piece  laced  with  a  broad  lace,  finished  with 
gilt  aiguillettes,  and  its  sleeves  short  to  the  elbow,  not 
sewn  on  to  the  bodice,  but  fastened  thereto  with  bows 
of  libbon ;  bouquet  of  pink  cyclamen  by  way  of 
shoulder-knot. 

With  such  dainty  costumes  the  chaussure  should  be 
the  object  of  special  care,  for  the  short  skirt  is  very 
indiscreet,  and  shows  the  ankle,  and  even  something 
more,  in  walking.  Stockings,  too,  should  be  well 
chosen  ;  there  are  very  pretty  ones  this  year,  and  the 
nouveaute  of  the  season  is  the  very  fine  stripe  in  two 
different  colours  over  a  white  ground.  In  Lisle  thread 
hose  the  lighter  stripe  is  of  silk. 

Silk  stockings  are  embroidered  a  great  deal  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  foot  and  leg,  in  some  light  tint  over  a 
dark  ground,  or  vice  versd.  There  is  such  a  great 
variety  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  them  all. 
The  best  way  is  to  match  them  to  the  toilette,  or  at 
least  to  choose  them  of  some  harmonious  and  sober 
tint.  Gendarme  blue  is  very  fashionable  for  stockings, 
and  as  all  ladies  now  wear  them,  we  shall  do  well  to 
forget  the  very  ridiculous  prejudice  which  made  us 
eschew  this  pretty  colour  for  so  essential  a  portion  of 
our  clothing,  while  we  made  no  scruple  of  wearing  it 
upon  our  heads  in  the  shape  of  bonnets  or  on  our  backs 
in  the  shape  of  dresses. 

Matching  has  now  become  a  more  difficult  task  than 
formerly,  because  each  item  of  our  toilettes  must  now 
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be  matched  not  only  to  one  material,  but  to  the  several 
fabrics  of  which  a  costume  is  composed.  Thus  a 
bonnet,  for  instance,  must  correspond  not  only  with 
the  tissue  forming,  as  it  were,  the  foundation  of  the 
toilette,  but  with  those  materials  of  which  all  its  effective 
appliances  and  trimmiags  are  made.  This  gives  great 
distinction  and  style  to  even  a  simple  toilette. 

Thus  to  wear  with  a  dress  of  beige  cashmere  and 
noisette-brown  pekin  a  white  chip  bonnet  is  trimmed 
with  double-faced  beige  and  noisette  satin  ribbon  and 
a  cluster  of  full-blown  pink  roses  without  foliage.  The 
open  border  is  lined  with  shirred  noisette  satin.  All 
coloured  bonnets  are  made  on  purpose  to  wear  with 
some  special  dress,  otherwise  they  are  black,  with 
mixed  flowers,  or  else  white  or  of  some  pale  shade  of 
buff,  ecru,  or  straw  colour.  Hats  are  less  exclusive, 
and  in  b'own,  black,  or  white,  with  feathers  or  flowers, 
can  be  worn  with  any  dress.  But  then  they  are  not  so 
dressy  as  bonnets. 

I  will  conclude  with  the  description  of  a  few  models. 
One,  of  white  chip,  of  the  modified  cottage  shape,  is  lined 
with  mahogany- coloured  satin,  and  trimmed  with  a  wide 
torsade  of  the  same,  fastened  with  clasps  of  gold  and 
steel,  forming  a  large  bow  at  the  back,  and  brought 
forward  again  in  strings  tied  under  the  chin.  On  the 
top,  just  in  front  of  the  border,  there  is  a  cluster  of 


white  feathers,  one  of  which  droops  down  over  the 
border  on  to  the  hair. 

A  white  chip  capote  is  trimmed  with  a  quilled  ruche 
of  very  wide  cream  white  ribbon,  divided  across  the 
middle  with  a  narrow  band  of  gold  and  steel.  Cluster 
of  ripe  and  unripe  mulberries  and  foliage  on  one  side. 
Wide  cream  ribbon  strings. 

Another  capote,  of  the  same  shape,  is  ornamented 
with  a  full  wreath  of  shaded  roses  and  leaves,  bow 
and  strings  of  white  dotted  tulle. 

A  Watteau  Leghorn  bonnet  has  an  open  border  and 
low  crow'n,  completely  covered  with  full-blown  roses 
and  rosebuds  ;  white  silk  bow  at  the  back,  small  fi:hu 
of  white  lace  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  bonnet,  and 
continued  in  points  to  the  chin,  under  which  a  large  bow 
of  cream  ribbon  is  added. 

A  Niniche  hat  of  English  straw  has  a  many-looped 
bow  of  straw-coloured  ribbon  on  the  top,  and  is  crossed 
over  and  tied  down  with  strings  of  the  same,  large 
clusters  of  scarlet  poppies  and  blue  cornflowers  coming 
out  from  under  the  border,  both  in  front  and  at  the 
back. 

Travelling  hats  are  made  very  simple  of  black  or 
maroon  straw,  with  velvet  or  plain  satin  bows  and 
smooth  feathers,  such  as  fear  neither  wind,  storm,  nor 
dust. 


flijlit  $  JIniitgs. 


KN  DIT  that  the  Queen  will  visit  the 
show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  at  Kilburn  on  July  1st.  Her 
Majesty,  it  is  reported,  has  received 
much  benefit  from  her  stay  in  Italy, 
is  looking  (as  well  as  she  usually  does, 
py)  really  improved  in  health. 

le  Emperor  William  of  Germany  seems 
igularly  unfortunate,  meeting  recently 
Eer  accident  by  slipping  on  the  polished 
Hoor  in  his  bedroom,  and  injuring  his  right 
knee.  In  consequence  of  this  mishap,  in  the  interesting 
ceremonial  connected  with  His  Majesty’s  Golden  Wed¬ 
ding  on  the  lith  ult.,  the  loved  and  aged  monarch  was 
compelled  to  receive  his  guests  as  they  filed  past  him 
seated  instead  of  standing,  as  is  the  custom.  Strangely 
enough,  this  accident  occurred  to  the  Emperor  upon 
the  anniversary  of  Nobiling’s  attempt  to  assassinate. 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

Our  young  cousins  in  America,  it  seems,  are  getting 


bored  with  balls  and  parties  in  the  ordinary  style,  so 
have  invented  “  ghosts’  balls”  as  a  kind  of  change,  but 
whether  this  species  of  variety  is  altogether  charming  is 
open  to  argument.  The  dancers,  instead  of  habiting 
themselves  in  the  most  becoming  raiment  they  can 
devise,  envelop  themselves  in  sheets  which  completely 
conceal  their  dresses.  Their  faces  are  covered  with  a 
kind  of  hood,  also  made  of  sheeting ;  and  their  noses 
with  false  nasal  appendages  made  of  white  cardboard. 
The  “  fun”  consists  in  the  vain  trial  of  intimate  friends 
to  recognise  each  other  through  the  disguise. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Daily  Telegraph  has  been  teeming  recently  with 
letters  concerning  our  gas  and  our  gas-bills.  According 
to  nearly  all  of  the  unfortunate  correspondents’  state¬ 
ments,  they  have  been  compelled  to  burn  inferior  gas, 
and  more  than  they  have  desired  to  burn  of  gas  into 
the  barg^n.  Nobody  appears  to  be  able  to  solve  the 
mystery,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  gas  com¬ 
panies  themselves  preserve  a  magnificent  silence  upon 
the  subject.  They  are  letting  it  die  out,  this  hue  and 
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cry  about  the  misdeeds  of  their  meters.  They  do  not, 
it  seems,  intend  to  fan  the  flames  of  inquiry  and  sus¬ 
picion  by  saying  even  one  word  in  extenuation  of  their 
“  doings.”  One  victim  gives  a  hint  which  is  worth 
following.  It  is  not,  however,  original,  as  many 
persons  habitually  take  advantage  of  the  practice.  It  is 
this  :  when  the  gas  is  turned  on  for  the  evening  turn 
it  on  full  as  usual,  but  in  about  ten  minutes’  time  turn 
it  back  again  at  least  half-way.  The  gas  has  had  time 
to  fill  the  pipes  adequately,  and  after  this  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  amount  is  allowed  to  have  egress  from 
the  main.  It  is  enough,  however,  as  there  is  no  dimi¬ 
nution  of  effect  in  either  brilliancy  or  sufficiency  from 
the  burners  it  has  been  proved.  Now  that  the  electric 
light  is  finding  its  way  into  public  favour  so  rapidly,  the 
gas  companies  should  look  to  their  laurels.  But  the 
least  they  can  do  is  to  give  us  good  gas  and  “  fair 
measure.*’ 

***** 

On  Whit-Monday  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  was 
re-opened,  it  having  been  closed  to  undergo  many  desir¬ 
able  alterations.  There  has  been  added  to  the  Gallery 
a  large  room  in  order  to  hold  the  pictures  presented  by 
the  British  Museum  and  Sergeant’s  Inn  ;  also  the  por¬ 
trait  by  Winterhalter  of  the  Prince  Consort. 

***** 

Is  not  our  energetic  School  Board  system  a  little  too 
energetic  sometimes  ?  It  is  right  that  children  should 
go  to  school,  of  course,  and  the  officers  of  the  Board 
are  very  painstaking  in  capturing  small  boys  and  girls 
on  truant  thoughts  intent,  and  in  worrying  harassed 
fathers  and  mothers  into  compelling  their  children’s 
attendance  at  the  Board  Schools.  But  could  not  there 
be  a  judicious  line  drawn  somewhere  ?  Is  it  really  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  community 
when  Johnny  Somebody  is  not  positive  perfection  in 
some  one  point  in  his  learning  ?  The  establishment  of 
the  School  Board  is,  we  take  it,  to  put  an  effectual  stop 
to  heathenish  ignorance  in  our  land.  We  want  our 
waifs  and  strays  and  Arabs  of  our  streets  to  grow  up  at 
least  into  tolerably  respectable  members  of  society,  able 
to  work  for  their  own  maintenance  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  to  lift  them  from  being  burdens  longer 
than  possible  upon  the  national  shoulders,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  drifting  unawares  into  crime.  But 
having  received  a  fair  amount  of  learning — an  amount 
that  will  enable  an  ordinary  child  to  work  his  way 
into  a  respectable  employment,  or  an  extra-ordinary 
child  to  lay  the  foundation  of  great  things  for  himself — 
is  not  this  almost,  if  not  quite,  meeting  the  calls  of  the 
purpose  ?  Quite  lately  a  boy  hitherto  attending  a  Board 
School  suddedy  left.  He  was  duly  hunted  for,  and  it 


turned  out  that  he  was  getting  his  living — and,  of  course 
aiding  his  parents  too,  by  being  off  their  hands — in  fair 
employment  as  a  page.  To  quote  from  the  Pall-Mall 
Gazette,  it  seems  the  lad  was  well  up  in  the  three  essen¬ 
tial  rules,  but  was  unable  to  pass  the  second  standard, 
and  so,  though  his  father — blind  by-the-bye — declared 
he  could  not  maintain  him,  the  magistrates  had  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  send  the  boy  back  to  school.  In  another 
case  a  boy  plays  truant  much  against  his  parents’  wishes  ; 
the  latter  are  told  they  must  take  him  to  school  themselves. 
They  naturally  reply,  “  What !  and  lose  work  and  let 
the  rest  of  the  children  starve  ?”  To  take  their  son  to 
the  seat  of  learning  provided  for  him  would,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  seriously  interfere  with  their  bread-winning  op¬ 
portunities.  But  there  is  a  saving  clause  here  in  the 
shape  of  a  “  legal  remedy.”  This  is,  to  send  the  truant 
to  an  Industrial  School  at  a  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  seven 
shillings  per  week  for  four  years.  So  the  burden  falls 
upon  the  ratepayers,  the  boy  is  no  further  trouble — to  the 
parents  or  to  the  School  Board — and  so  the  matter  ends. 
#  #  *  *  # 

The  Zulus,  it  appears,  are  formidable  foes  just  at 
present,  having  amongst  them,  not  a  language  of  flowers, 
but  a  “  language  of  fires.”  They  make  these  fires  with 
grass  as  fuel,  and  by  them  arrange  symbols  in  order  to 
acquaint  parties  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  the 
state  of  existing  affairs  ;  they  are  a  species  of  telegraph 
conveying  messages  far  and  near  when  requisite.  They 
have  also  a  system  of  tying  the  grass  as  it  grows  into 
peculiarly-shaped  knots  of  different  designs ;  these 
would  escape  the  notice  of  the  casual  observer  ordina¬ 
rily,  but  are  in  reality  passwords  with  the  natives,  and 
useful  in  the  extreme,  no  doubt. 

***** 

It  is  now  a  hundred  years  ago  since  the  genial,  hearty 
poet,  Thomas  Moore,  was  born.  The  celebration  of 
the  centenary  was  carried  out  in  Dublin  with  much 
enthusiasm.  At  an  appointed  time  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  with  parties  from  various  provincial  places, 
went  in  grand  procession  to  the  Exhibition  Palace,  and 
here  there  was  a  fine  collection  of  “  Tom  Moore’s” 
relics.  Here,  too.  Lord  O’Hagan  gave  forth  an  oration 
respecting  the  merits  of  the  poet,  a  part  of  it  running 
thus  : — “  Exquisitely  organised  in  soul  and  sense,  he 
gathered  up  the  fragments  of  our  melodies,  associated 
them  with  songs  such  as  had  not  been  heard  in 
latter  days,  and  made  them  ‘joys  for  ever’  to  his  country 
and  the  world.”  Then  came  the  recitation  of  Mr. 
D.  F.  M'Carthy’s  Centenary  Ode,  the  author  being 
presently  called  forward,  crowned  with  a  laurel  wreath, 
and  pronounced  to  be  the  Poet- Laureate  of  Ireland. 

The  Gleaner. 
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III. — THE  HOME 

S  we  have  amused  ourselves,  and, 
we  hope,  instructed  others,  by  an 
examination  of  the  mode  of  voting 
supplies,  and  the  methods  adopted 
for  preserving  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  great  Home  State,  we  will  turn  to 
one  of  the  most  important  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  Executive  Departments— those 
which  are  entrusted  with  carrying  out  the 
measures  decided  on  in  principle  by  the 
supreme  governing  powers. 

The  Home  Department,  we  know,  directs 
and  supervises  the  administration  of  law  and 
justice,  attends  to  sanitary  matters,  keeps  a 
sharp  watch  over  the  doings  of  inferior  authorities,  and 
generally  looks  after  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
humbler  classes,  while  preventing  them  from  obtruding 
unpleasantly  on  the  ground  occupied  by  subjects  of  the 
realm  on  higher  shelves  of  society.  We  can  imagine 
some  of  our  lady  readers  saying,  “  We  fancy  we  are 
sufficiently  well  instructed  in  the  duties  of  that  depart¬ 
ment.  Month  after  month,  in  the  pages  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine,  we  have  excellent  lessons  on  economy,  taste,  and 
household  management.  We  know  how  to  dispose  of 
our  income  to  the  besradvantage,  to  keep  the  house  in 
order,  and  to  see  that  servants  do  their  duty  and  do  not 
overstep  the  limits  imposed  by  their  position.”  Admir¬ 
able  so  far,  but  there  is  something  more  behind  !  Take, 
for  instance,  law  and  justice,  which  are  rather  formal 
terms  for  what  we  may  describe  as  domestic  discipline. 

In  the  home,  as  in  the  State,  there  should  be  a  convic¬ 
tion,  felt  by  every  member,  that  wrong  cannot  be 
committed  with  impunity,  that  in  theory  there  is  no 
favouritism,  and  that  if  subordinates  are  selfish  and 
tyrannical  there  is  an  appeal  for  protection  to  a  higher 
tribunal.  That  tribunal  consists  of  the  head  or  heads 
of  the  family,  the  mother  in  most  cases,  for  matters  of 
domestic  administration  come  more  immediately  within 
her  scope ;  but  the  father  too,  when  larger  issues  are 
involved,  or  important  principles  are  threatened  or 
attacked.  If  prejudices  or  weaknesses  take  the  place  of 
conscientious  judgment  and  decisive  action,  the  Home 
State  is  endangered,  for  the  very  essence  of  domestic 
happiness— confidence  in  the  integrity  and  affection  of 
the  presiding  authorities — is  endangered. 

But  a  constitutional  monarchy  is  entrusted  with  a 


DEPARTMENT. 

dispensing  power,  an  exercise  of  mercy  and  the  spirit 
of  equity  which  tempers  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  and 
forbids  that  injustice  which  the  rigid  law  would  some¬ 
times  be  guilty  of.  Punishment  is  not  inevitable  if 
sincere  repentance  follows  the  commission  of  the  fault, 
for  love  comes  in  as  a  mediatory  power,  and  the  beauty 
of  right-doing  is  more  strongly  impressed  by  forgiveness 
than  by  punishment.  No  compromise  with  the  sin — no 
trifling  with  its  true  character.  Wrong  is  and  ever  will 
be  wrong ;  but  the  erring  son  or  daughter,  coming 
penitent  and  sorrowing  to  the  maternal  bosom,  is  a  son 
or  daughter  still,  loved  the  more  because  weak,  broken- 
spirited,  and  contrite.  Tenderness  is  sometimes  the 
truest  justice,  but  it  must  be  the  tenderness  of  wisdom, 
not  the  weakness  which  listens  to  every  shallow  plea 
for  mercy,  and  is  moved  by  every  profession  of  sham 
penitence.  Many  a  son  and  daughter  have  been  driven 
out  into  the  bad,  hard  world,  wrecked  and  ruined, 
because  the  strict,  stern  letter  of  the  family  law  has 
decreed  them  to  be  outcasts  from  home  and  love. 
Many  an  erring  child,  weak  and  tempted,  has  been  led 
on  her  way,  strengthened  for  a  better  life  by  the  royal 
law  of  love,  the  exercise  of  that  prerogative  of  forgive¬ 
ness  which  tempers  the  working  of  stringent  laws. 

In  the  “  body  politic”  it  is  necessary  to  admit  that 
the  lower  classes  have  claims  which  cannot  well  with 
propriety,  even  with  safety,  be  neglected.  Just  claims 
must  be  admitted,  while  those  only  ignorantly  and 
arrogantly  put  forward  must  be  firmly  opposed.  The 
security  of  society  demands  so  much.  The  educated 
and  propertied  classes  have  their  rights,  and  the 
secret  of  the  art  of  successful  government  lies  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  true  and  false  in  this  respect, 
and  so  balancing  the  conflicting  claims  that  no  injustice 
is  done  to  either  party.  The  task  is  difficult — so  difficult, 
indeed,  that  it  has  never  yet  been  fully  performed  ;  but 
there  must  be  an  approximation  to  the  solution  of  the 
question  if  there  is  to  be  any  social  safety.  In  States 
where  the  lower — that  is,  the  peasant  and  mechanic 
orders — are  kept  in  the  subjection  of  serfdom,  with  no 
rights  conceded  and  no  sympathy  shown,  there  comes 
some  day  a  terrible  assertion  which  shakes  the  national 
fabric.  In  other  countries,  where  the  ignorant  and 
morally  untrained  classes,  strangers  to  refining  influences 
and  ennobling  traditions',  are  in  the  ascendant,  disorga¬ 
nisation  is  sooner  or  later  inevitable.  A  few  acute  and 
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iunscrapulous  demagogues,  with  fluent  tongues  and  loud 
assertions,  become  the  real  masters  of  the  situation, 
serving  their  own  base  ends  ;  or,  in  sheer  despair, 
feeling  the  want  of  a  strong  governing  hand,  the  masses 
\  abjectly  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  some  adventurer  of 
(  ability  and  energy,  and  are  slaves  again. 

Thoughtful  people  cannot  admit  that  the  intellectually 
and  morally  untrained  masses  of  the  community  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  affairs  requiring 
I  knowledge,  conscientiousness,  moral  courage,  and  a 

I  subordination  of  selfish  ends  to  the  general  benefit, 

i  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  encourage,  by  offering 

}  the  means  of  education,  by  good  example,  and  by 

I  attempts  to  arouse  and  develop  the  elements  of  a  better 

r  nature,  the  children  of  poverty  and  unceasing  labour 

I  and  the  deteriorating  associations  of  such  a  condition,  to 

•  ^  lise  to  better  things.  Be  industrious,  thrifty,  and 

t  '  honourable,  such  persons  say,  and  the  road  is  open 

,  to  you  ;  there  is  no  position  which  you  are  debarred 

a  by  any  eternal  and  immovable  law  from  obtaining.  We 

a  do  not,  we  cannot,  reasonably  expect  from  you  the 

1  exhibition  of  qualities  which  you  are  at  present  debarred 

I,  by  your  surroundings  from  possessing — knowledge 

LS  which  it  is  impossible  you  should  have  acquired,  virtues 

;.  which  have  never  been  taught  you,  the  sense  of  duty, 

d  and  of  the  obligation  of  truthfulness,  which  you  have 

al  i  never  heard  insisted  on  by  parents — which  have  never 

e-  !  been  preached  in  the  dark  alleys  where  your  childhood 

has  been  passed.  We  will  bear  patiently  with  you, 
at  ^  give  you  opportunities  for  instruction,  lead  you  by 
th  i  instruction  and  kind  but  firm  reproof  to  a  purer  and 
ns  ;  more  intelligent  life. 

nd  This  is  what  a  well-administered  State  tries  to  do 
he  I  with  what  are  known  as  the  poor  and  dangerous  classes, 
ed  I  It  governs  them  firmly  but  justly,  and  tries,  by  schools 
he  ^  and  churches,  to  teach  them  and  make  them  better, 
is-  Here,  as  in  other  matters,  the  governing  powers  of  the 
ict,  I  domestic  State  may  learn  something.  Nearly  every 
ice  '  mistress  of  a  household  complains  that  servants  are  the 
lit,  greatest  trouble  of  life.  No  doubt  they  are  among  the 
>at  ^  great  troubles,  but  not  quite  the  greatest.  Perhaps  too 
the  much  is  expected ;  and  the  coarsely-trained,  ignorant 
ites  girl  is  expected  to  exhibit  the  industry,  cleanliness, 
inic  f^elf-control,  meekness,  and  incorruptible  truthfulness 
no  ^  which  are  not  always  possessed  by  those  who  have  had 
mes  the  great  advantages  of  correct  ixample,  elaborate 
>nal  i 

and  I  . 
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education,  severe  drilling  in  the  “  proprieties”  of  life, 
and  regular  and  persistent  moral  and  religious  teaching. 
We  send  our  children  to  expensive  schools,  encourage 
them  to  read  and  study,  train  them  to  obedience  and 
good  habits,  inculcate  by  ourselves  and  by  professed 
teachers  of  religion  and  morals  the  highest  truths,  and 
we  do  so  rightly,  because  we  fear  that,  if  these  things 
were  neglected,  there  would  be  no  security  against  the 
most  frightful  results.  Yet  we  are  sometimes  unreason¬ 
able  enough  to  expect  from  others  who  have  had  no 
such  training  the  spontaneous  exhibition  of  qualities 
which  are  so  dearly  paid  for  by  ourselves. 

In  the  wider  world  we  approve  highly  of  efforts  to 
rise  above  mean  and  sordid  surroundings  ;  we  encourage 
taste  if  any  indication  of  it  is  shown,  and  we  rather  like 
to  see  the  influence  of  the  manners  of  the  more  refined 
classes  imitated  by  those  of  a  lower  social  rank.  But 
do  we  extend  that  to  our  kitchens  ?  We  fear  not 
sufficiently.  If  the  mistress  of  the  house  allows  it  to 
be  apparent  to  all  that  the  love  of  display  is  her  pre¬ 
dominant  passion,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  example 
should  be  contagious.  If  she  is  indolent,  trifling,  and 
mean  in  her  nature,  she  is  unconsciously  giving  a  lesson 
which  will  be  copied  downstairs. 

Above  all,  let  us  endeavour  to  imitate  the  statesman¬ 
ship  which  recognises  in  unfounded  antagonism  of 
classes  the  greatest  danger  to  the  well-being  of  a  nation* 
A  tyrannous,  suspicious  aristocracy  produces  a  ferocious, 
unscrupulous,  revengeful  democracy.  If  the  master 
and  mistress  of  a  house  make  it  the  basis  cf  their  policy 
of  administration  that  those  they  employ  are  their 
natural  enemies,  who  must  be  watched  with  suspicious 
eagerness,  and  who  must  be  made  to  know  that  they 
cannot  be  trusted,  then  the  servants  will  “  better  the 
instruction.”  Human  nature  is  very  much  alike  among 
all  classes.  Antagonism  answers  antagonism,  distrust 
awakes  distrust,  hard  words  beget  hard  words.  But  a 
little  human  sympathy,  a  little  reasonable  consideration 
of  circumstances,  a  little  of  that  friendliness  of  disposi¬ 
tion  which  sympathises  without  descending  to  incon¬ 
gruous  familiarity,  and  the  rough  edges  of  life  are 
wonderfully  smoothed,  and  even  “the  greatest  plague 
of  life”  may  be- changed  into  a  very  agreeable — because 
rightly  placed  and  rightly  influenced — element  in  the 
family.  ■;* 

.  G.  R.  E. 
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(>30. — CoUNThY  Cu&TUMES. 

Flat* Pattern  of  Figs.  1  and  1,  7*.6d. ;  Fig.  3,  is. — Madamb  Lbtbllibb,  40,  Tavistock -street,  Tore  t  Oarden,  London. 
(Fost-CltTice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  at  King-street,  Covent  Garden.) 
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Madame  A.  Letelubr,  40,  Tavistock  St.,  Cotbht  Qasdkk,  W.C.,  BinPFUBS  ald  the  Matebiaxi  bequibed 
FOB  THB  NBEDLBWOBK  DbSIOKB  ON  THXBB  PAOEB. 

630. — Back  Tiew  of  the  “  Mabtha"  Cobtfme,  Fio.  i.  No.  633.  1.  Renaissance  cravat  in  Indian  muslin.  It  may  also  be  made  in 


631. — The  "  Heloise”  Confection. 

Rongh  Indian  cashmere.  The  front  has  large  ends  joined  the 
whole  way  down,  and  cut  in  points.  The  back,  sitting  closely  to 
the  figure,  is  short  in  the  middle,  hut  longer  and  rather  rounded 
over  the  arms.  All  the  edges  of  the  vctenient  are  trimmed  with 
two  rows  of  laee,  headed  by  an  upright  ruching,  with  a  row  of 
beaded  passementerie.  A  full-sized  paper  pattern  of  this  garment 
is  given  away  with  the  present  Number  of  this  Magazine. 

631. — Childhen’s  Hats. 

1.  Camille  hat  of  white  English  straw.  Tlie  brim  is  lined  with 
hlack  velvet,  and  turned  up  on  the  left  side  with  a  knot  of  the 
same,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  steel  ornament.  A  feather  of  the 
new  colour  hie  is  lived  under  the  bow  of  velvet,  and  turning  to  the 
right,  fulls  behind. 

2.  Breton  hat  of  white  rice  straw.  Tlie  brim,  which  is  lined  with 
ruby  velvet,  is  turned  up  in  front.  A  baud  of  ruby  velvet  goes 
round  the  crown.  Three  white  feathers  fastened  in  front  of  the 
crown  turn  in  diflerent  directions,  one  short  one  going  over  the 
brim,  and  two  larger  ones  left  and  right. 

3.  Cloche  chapeau  of  Belgian  straw,  ornamented  with  bows  of 
pale  blue  satin  ribbon  and  a  wreath  of  red  roses  and  forget-me-nots. 
Strings  of  pale  blue  satin. 

4.  Uirectoire  bonnet  of  English  straw.  The  brim  is  lined  with 
grenat  satin,  and  narrow  strings  of  the  same  cross  the  crown,  and 
are  tie<l  on  one  side.  In  front  of  the  erown  is  a  bow  of  satin  and  a 
bouquet  of  field-flowers. 

5.  Pamela  bonnet  of  black  straw.  A  wreath  of  violets  and  ivy- 
leaves  round  the  crown,  with  bouquet  of  the  same  and  poppies  at  the 
left  side.  A  smaller  wreath  of  the  same  under  the  curtain.  Strings 
of  black  velvet  tiesl  behind. 

633.— Sphing  Toilettes. 

1.  Martha  costume.  Round  short  skirt  just  touching  the  ground, 
ornamented  with  three  narrow  gathered  flounces  bound  with  faille, 
put  on  one  over  the  other.  Pleated  tablier,  on  either  side  of  which 
IS  a  breadth  of  material  bonillonn^,  and  gathered  upon  the  tablier 
so  as  to  form  a  heading.  A  long  plain  breadth  arranged  in  several 
poufs  covers  the  back  of  the  skirt.  The  tablier  and  breadths  at 
the  side  are  edged  with  a  wide  crossway  band  of  faille,  and  a 
narrower  one  borders  the  breadth  behind.  Jacket  bodice  with 
revers,  which  also  form  the  collar,  of  faille,  opening  over  a  waist¬ 
coat  of  faille,  fastened  with  fancj'  buttons.  The  back  of  the  jacket 
is  ornamented  with  a  pleated  fan  of  faille,  and  small  pockets  arc 
placed  upon  the  fronts.  Four  crossway  folds  of  faille  trim  the 
edges  of  the  basques.  The  narrow  sleeves  have  two  pleated  frills 
headeil  by  cro^sway  bands. 

2.  Arnold  confection.  This  model  is  of  very  light  grey  Indian 
cashmere.  It  is  fastened  down  the  front,  and  trimmed  with  a  hand¬ 
some  fringe,  on  either  side  of  which  is  an  embroidered  braid.  The 
sleeves,  taken  from  the  seam  behind,  are  very  wide  ones,  trimmed 
to  match.  A  double  row  of  fringe  trims  the  lower  edges. 

634. — Oabden  Hats. 

1.  Broad-brimmed  garden  hat  of  j'ellow  Leghorn,  trimmed  with 
mull  muslin,  edged  with  Breton  lace.'  The  muslin  is  arranged  in  a 
band  round  the  hat,  and  is  clasped  at  the  back  by  an  agrafe  of  spa, 
below  which  it  fails  in  a  double  fan-shaped  pleating.  Round  the 
crown  half-wreath  (If  cornflowers,  fern,  and  heath.  On  the  left  side 
box -pleated  rosette  of  Breton  lace.  Below  the  brim  cluster  of  pale 
yellow  roses. 

2.  Garden  bonnet  of  drawn  cambric,  with  loops  and  strings  of 
the  same  material,  edged  with  close  pleatings.  On  the  left  side 
bouquet  of  crimson  wild  roses. 

3.  Garden  hat  for  girls  of  lo  to  12  years  old.  Wliite  chip  hat 
covered  with  mull  muslin,  arranged  in  pufiings  and  box  pleats.  At 
the  back  bow  and  ends  of  muslin,  and  spray  of  wild  flowers. 

635- — New  Models  of  Linoebie. 

I  and  IB.  Parnre  in  fine  linen,  embroiden-d  in  a  fem-leaf  pattern 
in  satin  stitch,  with  rows  of  open-stitch  muslin  pleating.  Inside 
tliC  turned-down  linen  collar  is  a  ruche  of  pleated  muslin. 


coloured  Surah,  with  lace  frill. 

3  and  3B.  Large  collar;  vest  in  embroidered  linen,  with  lace  frill. 

Chou  and  bow  of  cream  and  satin  ribbon.  CuflF  to  match. 

4.  Muslin  cap,  the  crown  crossed  by  two  bands  of  embroidered 
muslin,  one  of  which  forms  strings.  Pink  and  grenat  satin  ribbon 
twists  round  the  cap  and  forms  a  pouf  in  front,  to  the  left,  and  at 
the  back. 

5.  Percale  drawers  trimmed  with  a  flounce  of  nainsook,  pleated 

lengthwise,  and  trimmed  with  rows  of  openwork  embroidery  and 
Valenciennes.  _  1 

6.  Breton  drawers  in  percale,  with  insertion  and  embroidered 

frills.  I 

636. — COUNTET  DbESSEB 

1.  — Costume  in  sailor  blue  linen  and  pale  blue  embroidery  on 

linen  of  the  same  shade.  Tlie  front  has  a  pleated  flounce,  edged 
with  a  pale  blue  binding.  Two  frills  of  embroidery  and  linen  1 
pliss^  form  a  trimming  cn  tablier.  Two  straight  breadths,  edged  ( 
with  a  pale  bine  binding  and  an  embroidered  edging,  are  placed  > 

down  each  side  of  the  tablier,  and  raised  at  tbe  back  in  a  line  with 

the  hips.  Two  straight  breadths  form  the  back  of  the  skirt.  The  ) 

upper  part  of  these  breadths  is  raised  en  pouf,  and  the  edge  is 
pleated  in  large  hollow  pleats,  held  in  position  by  pale  blue  ribbons.  , 
Bodice  with  sailor  blue  plastron,  the  back  open  to  show  a  flot  of 
ribbons.  The  bodice  is  fkstened  down  the  middle  under  the  plastron,  j 
which  is  qnite  separate,  and  buttons  at  each  side.  Shawl  collar  with  ^ 
revers. 

2.  Costume  in  white  woollen  pdkin  and  blue  satin.  Above  the  I 

flounce  falls  a  drapery  on  the  bias,  edged  with  a  pleating  of  Breton  / 
lace.  This  drapery  forms  a  lambrequin,  of  which  two  ends  fall  in  ' 

front  and  a  third  at  the  back.  A  ruche  h  la  vieille  serves  as  a 
heading,  a  similar  ruche  being  placed  on  the  front,  with  Breton  lace. 
Small  round  tunic,  opening  in  front,  and  forming  a  small  pouf ^  at 

the  back.  Ruche  and  lace  round  it.  Bodice  open  en  ch41e,  with 
point  at  the  back  and  in  front.  Ruche  and  lace  round  the  neck. 

Coat  sleeve  with  double  frill  of  lace. 

3.  Girl’s  dress  of  grenat  silk  and  satin  and  Pompadour  satin.  The 
silk  skirt  has  two  pleated  flounces,  headed  with  a  bias  of  satin. 
Little  silk  jacket,  opening  with  double  revers  of  silk  and  satin  over 
a  waistcoat  of  deep  pink  Pompadour.  The  jacket  is  rather  cut  away 
in  front,  and  forms  a  point  at  each  side.  W atteau  buttons  in  ceramic 
ware. 

637. — Models  in  Bonnets. 

1.  Toque  of  black  straw;  the  edges,  very  narrow,  are  bound 
with  black  velvet  Black  feather  tiimming  goes  round  the  head, 
widening  in  front 

2.  Black  straw  toque ;  the  narrow  brim  is  raised  in  front,  and  is 
lined  with  black  velvet.  A  trimming  of  black  ostrich  feathers  goes 
round  the  crown.  From  this,  on  the  left  side,  escapes  a  long  feather 
which  falls  at  the  back. 

3.  Capote  in  white  Belgian  straw.  Pleated  drapery  of  ivory  silk 
trims  the  front,  and  is  fastened  at  both  sides  by  the  strings,  which 
pass  over  the  curtain,  and  lie  under  the  chin.  An  ivory  ostrich 
feather  goes  round  the  front. 

4.  Capote  in  gauze  chenille,  maize  and  brosvn.  Bouillonn^  of 
maize  silk  forms  a  bandeau,  and  a  bins  roll  of  tbe  same  edges  the 
capote.  Drapery  of  brown  silk  round  the  crown.  On  the  left  side 
a  portion  of  this  drapery  passes  through  a  gilt  ring,  and  is  raised  in 
the  front.  Maize  ostrich  feather  above  the  brim. 

638  and  639.— Lady’s  Tie. 

Cravat  of  ivory  serge  ribbon  embroidered  from  the  design  given 
in  illustration  638  with  ivory  filoselle  in  satin  and  overcast  stitch. 

The  ground  is  cut  away  from  the  embroidery  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration,  and  a  waved  silk  fringe  of  the  colour  of  the  ground  is 
added  round  the  lower  edge. 

640.— Lace  Tie. 

Cravat  arranged  on  a  foundation  of  stiflTened  net.  with  oleated 
frills  of  cream-coloured  brocaded  gauze  edged  with  lace,  and  with 
bows  and  loops  of  cream  satin  ribbon. 
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and  edged  with  white  foulard,  embroidered  in  chain  and  satin  stitch 
with  white  silk.  At  each  corner  is  a  square  of  pale  blue  foulard. 
The  cravat  is  sewn  on  to  a  foundation  of  stiffened  net. 

646,  647,  and  648.— Dinneb-Napkins  pob  Childben. 

646.  Serviett4  of  white  piqu^  embroidered  in  overcast  stitch  and 
raised  spots  of  blue  and  red  thread.  It  has  also  an  openworked 
border  and  a  monogram  of  the  same  colours  in  cross  stitch. 

648.  Serviette  of  white  Aida  cloth  with  narrow  border  and  design 
in  cross  stitch  and  Holbein  work  of  blue  thread.  Illustration 
gpves  the  pattern  for  the  centre  figure.  The  outer  edge  is  workec, 
round  with  buttonhole  stitch,  in  which  is  worked  a  row  of  double 
crochet,  and  then  a  row  with  white  thread  as  follows : — i  double  in 
next  double,  *  miss  i,  5  treble,  miss  i,  i  double  ;  repeat  from  *. 

649  and  6^1. — Estbeoidehed  Cupp. 

Turned-down  cuff,  with  corners  embroidered  according  to  the 
pattern  given  in  illustration  651.  Small  linen  buttons  to  fasten. 


641  and  642. — Kgt-Basket. 

Embroidery. 

Shallow  basket  of  osier-work,  lacquered  white  and  studded  with 
gold  knobs.  Round  the  basket  is  a  scalloped  lambrequin  of  white 
erSpe  lisse,  embroidered  with  fioss  silk  according  to  the  pattern  given 
in  illustration  642.  The  flowers  and  buds  are  worked  in  satin  stitch 
with  red  silk ;  the  tendrils  in  overcast  stitch  and  point  russe,  with 
fitwn-coloured  silk.  Round  the  outer  edge,  which  is  worked  in 
buttonhole  stitch  with  fawn  colour,  are  droppers  of  red  silk.  At 
the  upper  edge  box-pleatings,  bows,  and  ends  of  red  grosgrain 
ribbon. 

643. — Lace  Edging  pob  Undeblinen. 

Crochet. 

5  chain,  *  treble  with  x  chain  between  them  in  the  ist  stitch,  * 

1  turn  the  work,  5  chain,  2  treble  with  x  chain  between  in  previous  x 
'  chain ;  repeat  from  *  until  the  desired  length  has  been  obtained. 
Then  along  one  side  of  the  work,  istrow:  1  double  in  point  of 
Vandyke,  3  times  alternately  S  chain,  i  double  in  point  of  next 
Vandyke,  then  16  chain,  i  double  in  point  of  next  Vandyke,  twice 
alternately  7  chain,  i  double  in  next  Vandyke,  then  15  chain,  1 
double  in  next  Vandyke,  13  chain,  i  double  in  next  Vandyke,  15 

chain,  1  double  in  next  Vandyke,  15  chain,  1  double  in  next  1 

Vandykes  together,  twice  alternately  16  chain,  i  double  in  next 
t  t  Vandykes  together,  then  twice  alternately  15  chain,  i  double 
’  in  next  Vandyke,  then  13  chain,  i  double  in  next  Vandyke, 

I  3  chain,  take  on  the  needle  the  loth  of  the  15th  chain 

before  the  last  8  chain  scallops  and  the  centre  stitch  of  the 

,  8  chain  scallops  and  draw  them  up  together,  5  chain,  join  to  the 

i4th  of  the  last -mentioned  15  chain,  3  chain,  i  double  in  next 
Vandyke,  twice  alternately  7  chain,  joining  the  centre  to  correspond- 
j  ing  stitch  of  opposite  chain  scallop,  i  double  in  next  Vandyke,  then 

I  16  chain,  join  the  4th  and  7th  to  the  corresponding  stitches  of  the 

I  first  16  chain,  7  chain;  repeat  from  *,  2nd  row  :  i  treble,  x  chain, 

/  miss  X ;  repeat.  In  every  hollow  so  formed  crochet  on  the  other 

!  side  of  the  work  a  pattern  like  that  described  in  the  first  row. 

644,— WoEK -Case. 

Cross  Stitch. 

Square  casket  of  cardboard,  fitted  with  a  hag  of  blue  satin.  The 
casket  is  covered  with  white  Aida  cloth  which  has  been  previously 
embroidered  in  cross  stitch  with  filoselle.  The  sewing-on  of  the 
bag  is  hidden  by  blue  silk  cord  and  ruchings  of  blue  satin  ribbon. 
A  bronze  lock  to  fasten. 

645. — Lady’s  Tie. 

_  Cravat  arranged  out  of  a  blue  foulard,  with  border  of  lace  inser¬ 
tion,  and  band  of  foulard  of  a  darker  shade.  The  latter  is  scalloped 


650  and  653. 

COLLAB  AND  CCPP  WITH  EubBOIDEBED  CoBNEBS  AND  ROWS 
OF  Stitching. 

651. — Cloths  pob  Wiping  Glasses,  Plates,  &c. 

These  serviettes  are  much  used  in  hotels ;  the  articles  for  which 
they  are  made  are  embroidered  in  the  comer  with  blue  and  red 
thread. 

654,  655,  and  6j6. — Satchel  of  Manilla  Plait. 

Point  Russe. 

Tlie  satchel  is  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  Manilla  canvas,  18  inches  by 
154.  Fold  it  lengthwise  and  round  the  edges,  and  form  a  foundation 
for  the  satchel  to  stand  on,  by  means  of  a  wide  box-pleat.  The 
upper  edge  has  border  worked  on  ecru-coloured  garden  net  in 
Gobelin  stitch  and  point  russe  from  the  pattern  given  in  illustration 
654.  The  squares  are  worked  with  pale  red  filoselle,  filled  up  with 
a  darker  shade.  Each  side  counts  four  stitches.  The  Vandykes  are 
worked  with  two  shades  of  filoselle  (olive  green)  edged  with  button¬ 
hole  stitches  of  a  darker  shade.  Tassels  of  olive  silk  are  fastened  to 
each  Vandyke.  The  satchel  is  lined  with  longcloth,  and  fitted  with 
a  bag  of  cream-coloured  grosgrain,  cut  out  of  two  pieces  of  silk, 
each  measuring  14  by  10  inches.  The  hem  is  drawn  up  with  thick 
cream-coloured  silk.  Handles  of  Manilla  cord,  with  bows  of  dark 
red  corded  ribbon.  If  preferred,  the  pattern  given  in  illustration 
654  may  he  replaced  by  that  g^ven  in  illustration  656.  This  also  i.s 
worked  on  garden  net  with  two  shades  of  blue  in  Gobelin  stitch, 
edged  with  buttonhole  stitch  of  a  darker  shade.  Tassels  of  the  latter 
shade. 


tiF|  ©ui-out 

LADY’S  DOLMAN  FICHU. 


We  gfive  for  this  month’s 
ent-ont  pattern  the  shape  of  a 
lady’s  dolman  fichu. 

The  shape  is  a  very  simple  but 
elegant  one,  and  has  only  one 

iseam,  that  in  the  centre  of  back. 
The  slope  of  the  shoulder  is 
formed  by  a  small  gore  being 
cut  out.  This  must  be  very  neatly 
stitched  and  heavily  pressed  that 
the  seam  may  not  be  conspi- 
I  cuous.  The  fringe  and  passe- 
■  menterie,  or  whatever  is  used, 
should  be  placed  all  round  the 
garment,  forming  a  border  on 
every  part.  One  yard  of  cash- 
I  mere  will  cut  this  shape  in  its 
i  full  size. 


CUT-OUT  PAPER  PAT¬ 
TERNS  ISSUED  WITH 
THE  “ENGLISH- 
WOMAN’S  DOMESTIC 
MAGAZINE”  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1879:— 

Januabt. — Cut-out  Pattern  of 
a  Lady’s  Jacket  suitable  for 
outdoor  wear. 

Febbdaby. — Cut-out  Pattern  of 
a  Child’s  Blouse. 

Mabch. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a 
Lady’s  Opera  Cloak. 

Apbil. — Design  in  Crewel  Wor 
for  Antimacassars,  Ac. 

Mat. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a 
Boy’s  Jacket. 
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THE  ENGLJSHlVOMAtrS  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 


’  season  of  freckles  is  approach- 

heralding  it  comes  a  new 
^  preparation  from  America,  purport- 

It  ^  these  and  many 

ip*  ryffY  *  other  disagreeables.  Vaseline  is  a 
dense  oleaginous  substance  resembling 
jelly  in  consistency  and  colour.  It  is  so 
prepared  that  it  can  never  become  rancid, 
and  is  recommended  for  external  use  as  a 
lioiment  applicable  to  burns,  cuts,  wounds, 
bruises,  sprains,  chilblains,  and  bites  of  insects, 
la  affections  of  the  throat  and  chest  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  internal  use,  in  doses  of  a  half-teaspoonful. 
Being  a  pure  and  highly-concentrated  essence  of  petro¬ 
leum,  Vaseline,  prepared  as  a  pomade,  is  said  to  be  of 
great  value  for  the  hair.  Cold  cream  prepared  from  it 
is  recommended  for  the  complexion.  It  is  also  pre¬ 
pared  in  soap.  I  have  tried  the  Vaseline  Camphor  Ice, 
and  find  it  an  excellent  preparation  for  chapped  hands 
and  lips,  very  much  pleasanter  to  use  than  the 
ordinary  camphor  ball.  It  is  sold  by  the  Chese- 
BROOGH  MaNUFACTJRING  COMPANY,  J,  SnOW  HiLL, 
London. 

Another  new  invention  is  the  Dress  Protector, 
invented  and  sold  by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Co.,  of  45, 
WoOLSTER-STREET,  PLYMOUTH.  It  COnsistS  of  a  long 
piece  of  woollen  material  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
width,  lined  with  waterproof,  and  when  sewed  on  to 
the  edge  of  a  train  in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  comes 
just  below  the  braid,  it  protects  it  from  mud,  dust,  and 
damp.  It  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  will  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  like  neatness  to  extend  to  the  hem  of  their 
garments. 

Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Castle-place, 
Belfast,  whose  very  inexpensive  handkerchiefs  I  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  notice  in  my  “  Flittings,’’ 
have  sent  me  some  samples  of  linen  and  of  diaper  which 
prove  that  their  moderate  prices  are  not  confined  to 
their  handkerchiefs  alone.  A  fine  white  linen  is  marked 
at  Is.,  a  price  which  seems  inadequate  to  the  quality 
until  we  recollect  that  Belfast  is  the  very  centre  of  the 
linen  manufacture.  I  have  never  seen  linen  of  equal 
superiority  of  fabric  marked  at  such  a  price  in  England, 
and  would  strongly  recommend  all  housekeepers  who 
like  linen  sheets,  pillow-cases,  and  linen  underclothing 
(and  what  good  housekeeper  does  not?)  immediately 
to  secure  a  supply. 

The  patterns  of  coloured  (ecru)  linens  are  yd.  and 
5|d.  respectively,  and  are  very  good.  A  sample  of 


white  diaper  marked  is.  is  of  the  birds-eye  pattern, 
close  and  fine  in  texture. 

If  anybody  is  making  up  linen,  let  her  not  forget  the 
valuable  Beau-Ideal  and  Excelsior  Trimmings,  which 
also  wear  and  wash  so  well,  and  are  so  inexpensive. 

Carlson’s  Patent  Binder  Corset  is  well  cut  and 
provided  with  a  light  flap  or  belt  commencing  at  the 
hips  and  lacing  in  front.  The  compression  produced 
by  this  mode  of  fastening  can  be  regulated  so  that, 
without  any  undue  pressure,  the  figure  receives  sup¬ 
port.  The  prices  of  these  corsets  are  los.  6d.,  i6s.  6d., 
2 IS.,  and  28s.,  and  maybe  ordered  through  any  draper 
or  ladies’  outfitter.  Where  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
obtaining  them  by  this  means,  they  will  be  forwarded 
by  the  wholesale  agents,  Herbert,  Son,  and  Co., 
73  and  74,  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  post-office  order  or  cheque. 

Samples  of  wools  from  J.  A.  Wood,  of  Halifax, 
show  a  very  close  and  fine  fingering,  and  a  peculiarly 
soft  and  well-rolled  knitting-yarn,  called  the  “  Ze- 
nobia.’’  There  is  also  a  white  “  Fleecy”  that  would 
tempt  the  idlest  fingers  to  weave  it  in  and  out  of  a 
crochet  or  knitting-needle.  The  make  and  colours  of 
these  wools  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 

Clever  knitters,  who  know  what  a  difference  the 
quality  of  wool  makes  in  the  pleasure  or  otherwise  of 
their  favourite  occupation,  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  these  excellent  wools  are  sold  by  drapers,  haber¬ 
dashers,  and  in  fancy  wool  depositories  throughout  the 
country.  The  colours  are  of  pure  dyes,  and  will  not 
irritate  the  skin  of  the  fingers  with  which  they  come  in 
contact. 

Colour  is  now  an  important  consideration  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  Olives,  moss  colours,  and  beiges 
continue  in  very  great  favour  The  new  corduroy  and 
striped  velveteens  sold  by  Messrs.  Spence  and  Co., 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  E.C.,  show  all  these  in  every 
variety  of  shade.  The  shades  of  grey,  fawn,  and  drab 
are  numerous.  A  “  sage  drab”  is  a  perfectly  charming 
colour.  A  cream  colour  in  this  material  is  tempting. 
In  reds,  cardinal,  claret,  and  grenat  are  represented. 
In  paler  tints  there  are  blues,  pinks,  and  whites.  The 
material  jtself  is  very  soft,  and  the  colours  are  capitally 
shown  off  by  the  stripes,  which  catch  the  light  at 
different  angles. 

Pompadour  flannels  are  a  new  material  sold  by  this 
firm.  It  is  made  of  pure  flannel,  on  which  the  Pompa¬ 
dour  designs  are  displayed  upon  a  cream-coloured  or 
black  ground  with  very  excellent  effect.  Of  the  darker 
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ones,  an  extremely  pretty  design  has  sage-green  leaves 
and  tiny  crimson  and  white  flowers.  Of  the  lighter, 
one  has  narrow  satin  stripes  round  which  the  flowers 
twine  as  though  they  were  tiny  pillars.  A  lovely 
pattern  has  peacock-green,  cerise,  scabious,  and  sage- 
greens  so  deftly  mingled  upon  a  ground  of  cream 
colour,  that,  while  no  one  colour  shows  too  prominently, 
the  whole  together  have  a  most  pleasing  effect. 


Messrs.  Spence  and  Co.  sell  a  black  silk  at  3s.  gd., 
which  is  rich,  thick,  and  an  excellent  black.  In  their 
establishment,  also,  may  be  obtained  the  Louis  Vel¬ 
veteen,  which  is  made,  not  in  black  only,  but  in  every 
possible  colour.  This  excellent  velveteen  wears  so 
capitally  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  every 
“  good  manager”  of  small  families  or  large. 

Humming-Bird. 


XII. — MRS.  JAMESON. 


HERE  are  many  classes  of  writers. 
First,  those  who  create,  those  whose 
imaginations  are  strong  enough  to 
give  “  to  airy  nothings  a  local  habi¬ 
tation  and  a  name.”  Then  come 
the  second  class  of  writers,  those  who 
can  pleasantly  and  graphically  convey 
their  own  impressions  to  others ;  those 
who  can  appreciate  and  explain  the  great 
works  of  genius  and  thus  teach  the  public 
what  and  how  to  admire.  To  this  latter  class 
of  writers  Mrs.  Jameson  belonged.  Hers  was 
emphatically  a  busy  and  a  useful  career.  Without 
being  a  genius,  she  had  a  vast  amount  of  talent  and 
energy,  she  was  always  an  entertaining  and  often  an 
instructive  writer,  she  had  a  great  deal  of  reading  and 
culture,  and  had  educated  her  powers  up  to  the  very 
highest  point.  During  her  life  she  enjoyed  much  popu¬ 
larity,  and  since  her  death  no  one  has  been  found 
exactly  to  fill  her  place.  Though  she  died  in  i860,  no 
account  of  her  life  appeared  till  last  year.  Her  niece, 
Mrs.  MacPherson,  struck  by  some  remark  in  Miss 
Martineau’s  Autobiography,  resolved  to  vindicate  her 
aunt’s  memory  and  to  write  her  memoirs.  This  she 
accordingly  did,  but  while  the  work  was  passing  through 
the  press,  Gerardine  MacPherson  herself  died.  Thus 
an  additional  interest  is  given  to  it.  From  its  very 
interesting  pages  we  learn  that  Anna  Brownell  Murphy 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  young  miniature-painter  of 
considerable  talent  and  popularity.  She  was  born  in 
1794  in  Dublin.  Her  father  was  a  patriot  and  an 
adherent  of  the  United  Irishmen,  whose  desperate 
attempts  at  revolution  met  with  such  an  untimely  end. 
Fortunately  the  young  artist  was  called  to  England  by 
professional  engagements,  and  thus  escaped  the  tragical 
fate  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  the  Sheareses. 
Brownell  Murphy  had  an  English  wife  and  three  small 
daughters ;  before  the  last  struggle  began  in  ’98  he 


came  over  to  Whitehaven  with  his  wife  and  their  eldest 
child,  Anna,  leaving  the  two  younger  behind  at  nurse 
near  Dublin.  The  young  artist  and  his  wife  remained 
four  years  at  the  quiet  Cumberland  watering-place,  and 
here  a  fourth  little  daughter  was  born.  An  anecdote  is  told 
of  Anna  that  when  the  bedroom  in  which  she  slept 
beside  her  mother  and  baby  sister  took  fire  in  the  night 
she  fled  to  her  usual  hiding-place,  an  antiquated  clock- 
case,  and  there  fell  asleep  with  a  sense  of  perfect  safety. 
“  In  memory,”  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  “  I  can  go  back  to 
a  very  early  age.  I  perfectly  remember  being  sung  to 
sleep,  and  can  remember  even  the  tune  which  was  sung 
to  me — blessings  on  the  voice  that  sang  it !  I  was  an 
affectionate,  but  not,  as  I  now  think,  a  lovable  or  an 
attractive  child ;  I  did  not,  like  the  little  Mozart,  ask  of 
everybody  around  me,  ‘  Can  you  love  me  ?’  The 
instinctive  question  was  rather  ‘  Can  I  love  you  ?’ 
With  a  good  temper  there  was  the  capacity  of  strong, 
deep,  silent  resentment,  and  a  vindictive  spirit  of  rather  a 
peculiar  kind.  When  my  governess  inflicted  what 
then  appeared  a  most  horrible  injury  and  injustice,  the 
thought  of  vengeance  haunted  my  fancy  for  months, 
but  it  was  an  inverted  sort  of  vengeance.  I  imagined 
the  house  of  my  enemy  on  fire,  and  I  rushed  through 
the  flames  to  rescue  her.  She  was  drowning,  and  I 
leaped  into  the  deep  water  to  draw  her  forth.  She  was 
pining  in  prison,  and  I  forced  bars  and  bolts  to  deliver 
her.  If  this  was  magnanimity  it  was  not  the  less  ven¬ 
geance,  for  I  always  fancied  evil  and  shame  and  humi¬ 
liation  to  my  adversary,  to  myself  the  role  of  superiority 
and  gratified  pride.  There  was  in  my  childish  mind 
another  cause  of  suffering  ;  it  was  fear — fear  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  supernatural  influences.  I  had  heard  other 
children  ridiculed  for  such  fears,  and  I  held  my  peace. 
At  first  these  haunting,  stifling,  thrilling  terrors  were 
vague,  afterwards  the  form  varied,  but  one  of  the  most 
permanent  was  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet.  There  was  a 
volume  of  Shakspeare  lying  about,  in  which  was  an 
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engraving  I  have  not  seen  since,  but  it  remains  distinct 
in  my  mind  as  a  picture.  On  one  side  stood  Hamlet, 
with  hair  on  end,  literally  like  ‘  quills  on  a  fretful 
porcupine,’  and  one  hand  with  all  the  fingers  outspread. 
On  the  other  strode  the  Ghost,  encased  in  armour  with 
nodding  plumes,  one  finger  pointing  forwards,  and  all 
surrounded  with  supernatural  light.  Oh,  that  spectre  ! 
for  three  years  it  followed  me  up  and  down  the  dark 
staircase,  or  stood  by  my  bed — only  the  blessed  light 
had  power  to  exorcise  it.  How  it  was  that  I  knew, 
while  I  trembled  and  quaked,  that  it  was  unreal,  but 
never  cried  out,  never  expostulated,  never  confessed,  I 
do  not  know.  In  daylight  I  was  not  only  fearless  but 
audacious,  inclined  to  defy  all  power  and  brave  all 
danger  that  I  could  see.  I  remember  volunteering  to 
lead  the  way  through  a  herd  of  cattle  (among  which 
was  a  dangerous  bull,  the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood), 
armed  only  with  a  little  stick,  but  first  I  said  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  fervently.  In  the  ghastly  night  I  never  prayed. 
These  visionary  suiferings  pursued  me  till  1  was  nearly 
twelve  years  old.” 

In  1802  the  family  went  to  the  more  important  town  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  here  the  young  painter’s  prospects 
became  more  secure,  for  the  little  girls  left  in  Ireland 
were  sent  for,  and  the  family  reunited.  The  two 
children,  still  very  young,  came  from  Dublin  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Yokely,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Duke 
of  Leinster’s  secretaries  ;  she  was  clever,  accomplished, 
and  an  efficient  if  an  over-strict  teacher.  She  gained  her 
eldest  pupil’s  (Anna’s)  respect  and  esteem,  but  never 
won  her  love.  The  miniature-painter  and  his  belongings 
settled  down  in  a  modest  set  of  rooms  over  the  shop  of 
the  chief  bookseller  of  the  place,  a  Mr.  Miller. 

An  incident  belongs  to  this  period  of  Anna’s  life 
dimly  recollected  by  her  youngest  sister.  Anna  was 
the  leader  of  the  little  troop  of  girls,  and  evidently  used 
her  power  with  unquestioned  sway.  They  had  all  gone 
with  their  governess  to  a  village  called  Kenton,  while 
their  father  and  mother  were  absent  in  Scotland.  Miss 
Yokely  also  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  some  friends, 
and  the  little  girls  were  left  alone  for  two  or  three  days. 
Their  temporary  guardian  interfered  to  prevent  some 
delightful  composition  of  mud-pies  on  which  the  younger 
children  had  set  their  hearts.  The  wail  that  followed 
came  to  Anna’s  ears.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
she  proposed  a  plan  of  escape  from  the  landlady’s 
tyranny.  The  phn  was  that  all  four  should  instantly 
start  to  join  their  father  and  mother  in  Scotland.  They 
must  eat  all  the  bread-and-butter  they  could  at  tea,  and 
stow  away  as  much  as  possible  in  their  pockets.  As 
the  eldest  and  stroogest,  Anna  arrayed  herself  iu  a 
ouoycaped  pig-cloak  beloogiDg  to  Miss  Yokely,  under 


cover  of  which  the  little  party  could,  she  said,  sleep  at 
night  under  the  hedges.  As  for  food,  when  their  own 
slices  of  bread-and-butter  gave  cut,  they  need  only 
knock  at  some  cottage  door  and  announce  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Scotland  to  find  their  father  and 
mother,  and  they  would  be  sure  to  get  a  crust  of  bread  1 
and  a  drink  of  milk.  Each  provided  with  a  tiny  bundle  i 

containing  a  change  for  Sunday,  the  little  girls  stole  softly  | 

out  under  the  charge  of  their  nine-years-old  leader.  1 

Their  steps  broke  into  a  run  as  they  passed  down  the 
village  street.  The  villagers  wondered  to  see  the  little  I 

Murphys  running  off  by  themselves,  and,  much  to  4 

Anna’s  vexation,  pursued  and  caught  them.  The  f 

fugitives  had  not  met  a  single  adventure,  except  the  loss  | 

of  Camilla’s  red  shoes,  which  fell  out  of  her  bundle  | 

into  the  dirty  water  of  a  ditch.  | 

In  1803  the  Murphys  came  to  London ;  their  first  | 
resting-place  was  at  Hanwell,  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  ' 

near  London.  Here  the  governess  who  had  ruled  her  I 

small  pupils  so  strictly  became  their  aunt,  having  P 

married  Mr.  Murphy’s  brother.  In  the  year  1806  their  | 
quarters  were  shifted  to  the  busy  region  of  Pall-Mall.  ■ 

Anna  worked  hard  at  French,  Italian,  and  even  Spanish.  | 

The  works  of  Sir  W.  Jones  were  then  appearing,  and  | 

she  was  seized  with  a  craze  for  the  romances  of  India  j! 

and  Persia.  A  map  of  India  hung  in  hers  and  her 
sister’s  sleeping-room,  and  it  was  a  favourite  fancy  to  I 

keep  her  three  little  sisters  tracing  different  routes  . 

from  town  to  town  across  the  map,  while  she  herself  , 

travelled  in  imagination  along  the  Eastern  roads  and  read  | 
aloud  passages  from  a  book,  describing  the  various 
parts  of  the  journey. 

She  began  to  write  a  story  on  Eastern  subjects  which 
she  called  Faizy,  and  which  soon  became  the  absorbing 
interest  of  the  nursery.  Besides  this  story,  which 
brought  her  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  James  Forbes, 
author  of  the  Oriental  Memoirs,  she  wrote  heroic  lines 
to  Collingwood  and  Nelson.  A  hatred  of  falsehood,  a 
high  spirit,  and  a  passion  for  independence  were  Anna’s 
early  characteristics.  Her  sister  Camilla  remembers  | 
how  she  would  declaim,  with  her  head  erect  and  her 
blue  eyes  glancing,  the  well-known  lines  : — 

“  riiy  spirit,  IiuIf|>oii(lciK'o,  let  me  share, 

Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle  eye. 

Thy  steps  I’ll  f<iIIow  with  my  bosom  bare,  I 

Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky.**  t 

Tncre  were  many  talks  about  economy  in  the  strug-  f 
gling  household  at  Pall-m.ili,  and  Anna,  after  listening  j 
to  some  of  them,  resolved  on  a  mighty  plan.  She  had  | 
heard  of  the  lace-making  of  Flanders,  and  her  spirit 
was  stirred  within  her  at  the  idea  of  her  father  and  j 
mother  striving  hard  to  make  the  two  ends  meet,  while 
the  four  girls  from  twelve  downwards  were  eating  the 
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bread  of  idleness.  Another  baby  had  been  added  to 
the  band,  a  tiny  Charlotte  in  her  cradle,  too  young  for 
dreams  of  work  and  independence.  Anna’s  plan  was 
that  she  and  her  sisters  should  set  out  for  Brussels, 
learn  the  art  of  lace-making  there,  work  at  it  success¬ 
fully,  and  earn  a  rapid  fortune.  Their  course  was  to 
be  along  the  banks  of  the  Paddington  Canal  as  far  as  it 
went ;  then  they  were  to  inquire  the  nearest  road  to  the 
coast,  and  from  thence  take  ship  for  Belgium.  Eliza, 
however,  declared  that  she  could  not  be  spared ;  the 
mother  and  baby  required  all  her  attention,  and  she 
must  stay  behind.  Camilla,  whose  little  red  shoes  had 
been  lost  in  the  last  adventure,  was  timid  and  wavering  ; 
but  Louisa  was  firm.  The  sisters,  dressed  in  their 
white  frocks  and  best  ribbons,  came  down  to  dessert 
for  what  was  to  be  the  last  time.  Their  father  put 
some  wine  in  his  glass  for  his  pet  Louisa.  “  There’s 
no  telling  when  we  may  be  together  again,  my  darling,” 
he  said,  and  poor  Louisa’s  heart  failed.  She  threw  her 
arms  round  her  father’s  neck,  and  cried,  “  Oh,  papa ! 
papa !  I  will  never,  never  leave  you.”  So  Anna’s 
second  plan  fell  through.  Camilla  gave  in  on  the  spot, 
and  the  “eldest”  could  not  hold  out  alone.  But  at 
sixteen  her  dream  of  independence  was  realised  ;  not 
Brussels  and  lace-making,  but  governessing,  was  fated 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Mr.  Murphy,  from  his 
calling  as  a  miniature-painter,  had  many  aristocratic 
connections,  and  it  was  in  the  family  of  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester  that  Anna  began  her  career  as  a  governess, 
and  she  remained  in  the  same  situation  four  years.  Her 
picture,  taken  at  this  stage  of  her  life  by  her  father,  is 
an  attractive  one.  The  expression  is  eager  and  listening — 
“  the  rapt  soul  sitting  in  the  eyes” — while  the  uplifted 
hand  seems  as  though  some  divine  harmony  of  the 
Beautiful  or  Heroic  was  faintly  heard.  Lady  Byron’s 
lines  on  this  portrait  describe  it  admirably : — 

“  In  those  young  eyes,  so  keenly,  bravely  bent 
To  search  the  mysteries  of  the  future  hour, 

There  shines  the  will  to  conquer,  and  the  pow’r 
Which  makes  thst  conquest  sure,  a  gift,  Heav’n-sent, 

The  radiance  of  the  Beautiful  was  blent 
E’en  with  thine  earliest  dreams.” 

la  the  winter  of  1820-21  Anna  Murphy  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  young  barrister,  Robert  Jameson,  a  native 
of  the  l^ke  country,  and  a  protege  and  favoutite  of 
Wordsworth.  Anna  was  at  the  time  living  w  ith  her 
parents,  and  these  two  clever,  cap.able  young  people 
immediately  fell  in  love  with  one  another.  But  diffi¬ 
culties  clouded  the  course  of  true  love,  and  the  engage¬ 
ment  was  broken  ofT.  Anna,  disgusted  and  disappointed 
with  her  life,  again  left  her  home  and  went  to  Italy 
u  governess  to  a  beautiful  girl,  almost  grown  up,  who 
is  ooly  spoken  of  as  laiura.  The  matron  of  the  party 


was  still  young  and  attracted  many  admirers,  while 
Laura’s  charms  drew  down  storms  of  confetti  as  the 
ladies  drove  up  and  down  the  gay  Toledo  during  the 
Naples  Carnival.  Through  picture-galleries  and  musees 
the  young  governess  wandered,  brooding,  perhaps,  mor¬ 
bidly  on  her  own  sorrows,  on  her  absence  from  her 
lover,  .und  the  gloomy  prospects  of  her  romance.  She 
took  refuge  in  writing  a  diary,  in  which  she  put  down 
all  she  saw,  her  opinions,  scraps  from  her  reading, 
sketches  of  character  and  of  the  beautiful  landscapes 
which  often  drew  her  out  of  herself.  These  little 
locked  volumes  were  always  kept  on  her  table,  and 
were  the  confidant  of  many  an  unspoken  grief.  Here 
is  one  of  the  opening  sentences  : — “  I  leave  behind  me 
the  scenes,  the  objects  so  long  associated  with  pain, 
but  from  the  pain  itself  I  cannot  fly  ;  it  has  become  a 
part  of  myself.  .  .  .  But  I  will  not  weakly  yield, 
though  time  and  I  have  not  been  long  acquainted.  Do 
I  not  know  what  miracles  He,  the  All-powerful  Healer, 
may  produce  ?  Who  knows  but  this  dark  cloud  may 
pass  away  ?  Continued  motion,  continued  novelty,  the 
absolute  necessity  for  self-control,  may  do  something 
for  me.”  Then  follow  some  verses,  which  have  since 
been  set  to  music  : — 

“  It  is  o’er,  with  its  pains  and  its  pleasnres, 

The  dream  of  affection  is  o’er. 

The  feelings  I  lavished  so  fondly 
Will  never  return  to  me  more. 

With  a  faith,  oh  !  too  blindly  believing, 

A  truth  no  unkindneas  could  move, 

My  prodigal  heart  has  expended 
At  once  an  existence  of  love. 

And  now,  like  the  spendthriP’,  forsaken. 

By  those  whom  his  bounty  bas  blest. 

All  empty,  and  cold,  and  despairing. 

It  shrinks  in  my  desolate  breast.” 

And  yet  there  were  gleams  of  sunshine  in  this  foreign 
tour.  At  Paris  Anna  marvels  at  her  own  versatility ; 
she  wonders  how  soon  her  quick  spirits  were  excited 
by  this  gay,  gaudy,  noisy  place.  She  made  a  solitary 
pilgrimage  to  a  church  which  possessed  the  figure  of  a 
Virgin  of  miraculous  powers,  who  was  dressed  in  a  real 
blue  silk  gown,  spangled  with  tinsel  stars,  and  the 
simple  piety  of  one  of  the  women-worshippers  made 
her  return  home  rejoicing  in  kinder,  gentler,  happier 
thoughts.  At  Rome,  before  any  one  was  ready  lor 
breakfast,  she  ran  up  a  gigantic  flight  of  marble  steps 
le.ading  to  the  top  of  a  hill.  “  I  was  at  the  summit  in  a 
moment,”  she  cries,  “  and  there  lay  Rome  before  me 
in  innumerable  domes,  and  towers,  and  vanes,  and  pin¬ 
nacles,  brightened  by  the  rising  sun.  I  gazed  and 
gazed  as  if  would  drink  it  all  in  with  my  eyes.” 
One  of  her  first  pieces  of  art  criticism  was  singularly 
unfortunate.  Michiel  Angelo's  “  Holy  Family  in  the 
Tribune”  she  thought  a  disagreeable  and  hateful  pkiare, 
and  “  fire  will  not  burn  this  opinion  out  me.”  Sh* 
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was  afterwards  one  of  Michael  Angelo’s  most  abject 
worshippers.  After  her  return  to  England  she  changed 
her  situation,  and  became  governess  to  the  children  of 
Mr.  Littleton,  one  of  the  members  for  Staffordshire 
(afterwards  Lord  Atherton),  and  remained  in  that  family 
four  years.  And  now  happiness  seemed  to  dawn  again, 
her  affection  for  Mr.  Jameson  revived,  and  in  the  year 
1825  she  was  married  to  the  man  who  seems  to  have 
been  her  first  and  only  love.  But 

“  Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  is  propiised.” 

The  newly-married  pair  began  life  in  a  lodging  at 
Chenies-street,  Tottenham-court-road,  and  they  had 
hardly  passed  the  threshold  of  matrimony  when  discord 
commenced.  The  ceremony  took  place  on  a  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  on  Sunday  Mr.  Jameson  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  spending  the  day  with  some  friends  at  whose 
house  he  generally  spent  his  Sundays.  The  young 
wife  was  struck  dumb  at  the  proposal.  “  But,”  she 
said,  “  they  do  not  know  me ;  they  may  not  want  to 
know  me.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  until  they 
have  time  at  least  to  show  that  they  desire  to  make  my 
acquaintance  ?”  “  That  is  as  you  please,”  answered  the 

husband  ;  “  but,  whether  you  come  or  not,  I  shall  go.” 
So  the  bride  of  four  days  put  on  her  white  gown  and 
set  off,  but  rain  began,  and,  under  pretence  of  saving 
her  gown,  she  declared  it  impossible  to  go  farther. 
“  Very  well,”  answered  the  bridegroom,  “  you  have  an 
umbrella.  Go  back,  by  all  means,  but  I  shall  go  on.’’ 
So  he  did.  To  the  great  surprise  of  his  friends,  he 
calmly  ate  his  dinner,  spent  the  evening,  and  went 
home,  while  his  young  wife,  alone  in  lodgings,  was 
speculating  as  to  her  future  with  such  a  stoical  mate. 

Among  Mr.  Jameson’s  friends  was  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Thomas,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  cobbler, 
but  had  gradually  worked  himself  up  to  be  a  sort  of 
bookseller,  with  a  strong  inclination  towards  the  study 
of  the  law.  He  had,  besides,  a  love  for  music,  and 
could  play  well  on  the  guitar.  One  evening,  at  the 
Jamesons’,  Mrs.  Jameson’s  visit  to  the  Continent  was 
spoken  of,  and,  by  her  husband’s  wish,  the  green- 
covered  volumes  of  the  Diary  were  brought  out,  and 
parts  of  it  were  read  aloud.  Thomas  asked  for  the 
MS.,  and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  run  the  risk  of 
publishing  it.  The  idea  was  new  and  amusing.  “  You 
may  print  it  if  you  like,”  said  Mrs.  Jameson,  “  and  if  it 
sells  for  anything  more  than  will  pay  the  expenses,  you 
shall  give  me  a  Spanish  guitar  for  my  share  of  the 
profits.”  Thomas  accepted  the  condition,  and  the 
MS.,  somewhat  altered,  was  given  into  his  hands.  It 
was  to  be  published  anonymously,  and  a  final  fictitious 
paragraph  was  added,  which  stated  that  the  writer 


died  on  the  way  home  at  Autun,  in  her  twenty-sixth 
year,  and  had  been  buried  in  the  garden  of  the  Capu¬ 
chin  monastery  near  that  city.  Thomas  advertised  the 
work  as  A  Lady's  Diary,  and  Mr.  Colburn  bought  the 
copyright  of  it  from  him  for  £$o,  so  a  ten-guinea 
guitar  was  duly  handed  over  to  Mrs.  Jameson.  As 
The  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee  the  book  met  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  and  was  followed  by  two  more.  The  Loves  of  the 
Poets  and  Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns,  both  now  out  of 
print.  The  Diary  gained  its  author  many  friends  ; 
among  them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  Montagu  and 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Procter,  wife  of  the  poet  usually 
known  as  Barry  Cornwall.  At  the  Montagus’  house  at 
Bedford-square  Fanny  Kemble  met  Mrs.  Jameson,  and 
says — “  While  under  the  spell  of  the  fascinating  Diary 
it  was  of  course  very  delightful  to  me  to  make  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  acquaintance,  which  I  did  at  the  house  of 
our  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montagu.  At  an  evening 
party  there  I  first  saw  Mrs.  Jameson.  ‘  The  Ennuyee,’ 
one  is  given  to  understand,  dies,  and  it  was  a  little 
vexatious  to  behold  her  sitting  on  a  sofa  in  a  very 
becoming  state  of  blooming  plumpitude,  but  it  was 
some  compensation  to  be  introduced  to  her.”  And  so 
began  a  close  and  friendly  intimacy.  Fanny  Kemble 
describes  Mrs.  Jameson  as  an  “  attractive-looking  young 
woman,  with  skin  of  that  dazzling  whiteness  which 
generally  accompanies  reddish  hair  such  as  hers  was. 
Her  face,  which  was  habitually  refined  and  spirituelle 
in  its  expression,  was  capable  of  a  marvellous  power  of 
concentrated  feeling,  such  as  is  seldom  seen  in  any 
woman’s  face,  and  is  peculiarly  rare  in  the  countenance 
of  a  fair,  small,  delicately- featured  woman,  all  whose 
characteristics  were  extremely  pretty.  Her  hands  and 
arms  might  have  been  those  of  Madame  de  Warens” 
(Rousseau’s  love). 

After  five  years  of  matrimony,  Mr.  Jameson  looked 
out  for  a  colonial  appointment,  and  in  1829  was  made 
puisne  judge  in  the  Island  of  Dominica.  His  success 
was  uncertain,  the  climate  was  unhealthy,  and  there 
never  seems  to  have  been  a  thought  of  his  wife  going 
with  him.  The  two  parted  amicably,  and  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son  returned  to  her  father’s  house.  Not  exultantly 
happy  had  been  her  life,  but  still  not  utterly  wasted 
with  melancholy,  and  her  buoyant  spirit  kept  her  up 
and  promised  better  things.  Shortly  after  her  husband’s 
departure  she  went  to  the  G)ntinent  with  her  father 
and  his  friend  and  patron.  Sir  Gerard  Noel.  She  was 
not  now  playing  the  Ennuyee ;  she  abandoned  herself  to 
the  quickening  infiuence  of  new  objects.  Not  now 
self-engrossed  or  looking  for  sympathy,  she  was  keen 
to  observe  with  all  the  strength  of  an  awakening  mind. 
The  party  consisted  of  two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen. 
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two  fathers  and  two  daughters.  “  We  travelled  h  la 
mi/or  Anglais”  Mrs.  Jameson  says,  “  a  partie-carree  in 

I  a  barouche  hung  on  the  most  approved  principles, 
double-cushioned,  rising  and  sinking  on  its  springs  like 
a  swan  on  the  wave.” 

]  In  1832  Mrs.  Jameson  published  her  Characteristics 
of  Women.  The  object  of  this  book  was  to  illustrate, 
by  Shakspeare’s  women,  what  various  modifications 
the  female  character  is  capable  of.  Mrs.  Jameson 
thought  that  women  of  the  present  age  did  not  rise  to 
their  higher  destinies,  did  not  recognise  what  they 
might  be.  Madame  de  Stael  defines  vulgarity  as  the 
reverse  of  poetical,  “  so  vulgarity,”  says  Mrs.  Jameson, 
“is  the  negative  of  all  things.  In  literature,  it  is  the 
total  absence  of  elevation  and  depth  of  ideas,  and  of 
elegance  and  delicacy  in  the  expression  of  them ;  in 
character,  it  is  the  absence  of  truth,  sensibility,  and 
reflection.  The  vulgar  in  manner  is  the  result  of  vul¬ 
garity  of  character  ;  it  is  grossness,  hardness,  or  affec¬ 
tation.”  In  contrast  to  this  low  standard  she  brings 
forward  characters  of  intellect — Portia,  Isabella,  Bea¬ 
trice,  Rosalind ;  characters  of  passion  and  imagination — 
Juliet,  Viola,  Helena,  Perdita,  Ophelia,  Miranda  ;  and 
characters  of  the  affections — Hermione,  Desdemona, 
Imogen,  Cordelia.  “  A  woman’s  affections,”  says 
Mrs.  Jameson,  “  however  strong,  are  sentiments  when 
they  run  smooth,  and  become  passions  when  opposed. 

iln  Juliet  and  Helena  love  is  depicted  as  a  passion  pro. 
perly  so  called,  there  is  a  natural  impulse  throbbing  in 
the  heart’s  blood  and  mingling  with  the  very  sources 
of  life,  a  sentiment  more  or  less  modified  by  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  a  strong  abiding  principle  and  motive,  excited 
by  resistance,  acting  upon  the  will,  animating  the  other 
faculties,  and  again  influenced  by  them.”  The  book 
shows  a  great  amount  of  thought  and  study,  much 
beauty  of  language,  and  a  deep  appreciation  of  Shak- 
p  speare.  It  was  dedicated  to  Fanny  Kemble,  “  her 
I  dearest  Fanny,”  and  the  frontispiece  was  designed  by 
I  Mrs.  Jameson  herself.  It  represents  a  female  figure 
seated  dejectedly  beneath  a  tall  lily,  a  tiny  bark 
vanishing  away  into  a  stormy  distance. 

I  Mr.  Jameson  returned  from  Dominica  early  in  1833 
I  and  rejoined  his  wife ;  then,  having  procured  a  better 
^  appointment  in  Canada,  through  the  influence  of  his 

[wife’s  friends,  he  set  off*  there,  intending  to  make  a 
home  for  her.  Meanwhile  she  went  to  Germany,  and 
found  that  her  book  had  made  her  welcome  with  many 
literary  people.  Her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Noel, 
Lady  Byron’s  cousin,  was  the  means  of  introducing  her 
;  to  the  family  of  Goethe  at  Weimar  and  to  the  great 
poet  himself.  The  friendship  between  Ottalie,  Goethe’s 
I  fascinating  daughter-in-law,  and  the  “  liebe  Anna,” 


lasted  for  thirty  years.  These  pleasant  German  wan¬ 
derings,  which  extended  to  Munich,  were  put  a  stop  to 
by  a  severe  paralytic  seizure  which  attacked  Mr. 
Murphy.  His  daughter  hurried  to  London,  fearing 
she  might  not  find  him  alive ;  but  his  speech  had 
returned,  and  “  Such  a  gleam  of  joy  came  over  his 
face,’’  she  says,  “  when  he  saw  me.”  He  was  never 
restored  to  health,  but  lingered  for  years  in  a  semi- 
paralysed  condition,  partly  dependent  on  his  daughter’s 
earnings.  She  made  her  home  with  her  sister  Louisa, 
now  Mrs.  Bate,  the  wife  of  an  artist,  and  lavished  all 
a  mother’s  tenderness  on  her  niece  Gerardine.  Her 
Essays  on  various  subjects  were  collected,  revised,  and 
published  in  four  volumes.  Topics  of  all  kinds  were 
touched  upon  in  them,  sketches  of  German  society 
alternating  with  dissertations  on  the  genius  of  Mrs. 
Siddons.  Amongst  Mrs.  Jameson’s  friends  were  now 
numbered  Mrs.  Opie,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Lady  Byron, 
who  seemed  to  have  exerted  an  extraordinary  power  of 
attraction  over  some  minds.  After  Mrs.  Jameson’s 
first  interview  with  her,  she  was  asked  what  impression 
Lady  Byron  had  made  on  her.  “  Implacability,”  was 
her  answer,  and  she  afterwards  found  the  truth  of  her 
remark. 

From  Toronto  letters  now  came  from  Mr.  Jameson 
urging  his  wife  to  go  out  to  him.  He  complained  that 
he  had  not  heard  from  his  dearest  Anna  for  months, 
and  “as  he  prunes  his  trees  he  feeds  his  fancy  with 
the  idea  that  before  the  leaves  disappear  she  will  be 
walking  by  his  side.”  The  relations  between  this 
couple  seem  to  have  been  of  the  most  peculiar  kind. 
Mrs.  Jameson,  on  her  part,  sometimes  says  that  “  she 
never  hears  a  word  from  Jameson.  In  the  last  sixteen 
months  I  have  had  two  letters.’’  This  complaint  was 
made  during  her  Weimar  visit ;  and  then  followed  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Jameson  himself,  in  which  she 
says,  “  A  union  such  as  ours  is  a  real  mockery  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.”  Yet,  if  summoned,  she  ex¬ 
presses  herself  willing  to  go  to  Canada. 

Early  in  August,  1836,  the  summons  came,  and  in 
September  she  set  off*  for  Toronto,  further  urged  by 
pressing  letters  from  her  husband,  who  seemed  all 
impatience  to  welcome  her.  The  puzzle  was  to  re¬ 
concile  his  words  and  his  actions.  When  she  arrived  at 
New  York  early  in  November  she  found  no  sign  that 
she  was  expected.  Neither  her  husband  nor  his  friend 
were  there  to  meet  her  j  not  even  a  letter  to  tell  her 
how  she  was  to  travel.  For  nearly  three  weeks  she 
was  alone  in  a  New  York  hotel,  while  her  usually 
buoyant  spirits  sank  down  to  zero.  At  last  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jameson,  telling  her  to  proceed  to  Toronto, 
arrived.  A  winter  journey  to  Canada  was  then  beset 
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with  horrors.  In  November  the  roads  were  smothered 
with  snow,  the  navigation  was  frozen,  and  there  was 
only  a  night  boat  on  the  Hudson.  However,  she  set 
out,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  “  left 
behind  in  the  night,  robed  in  a  misty  purple  light,” 
astonished  her  as  something  new  and  beautiful.  The 
steamer,  its  prow  armed  with  a  sharp  iron  sheath, 
crashed  its  way  through  solid  ice  four  inches  thick. 
Six  days  and  nights  of  such  travelling  made  the  poor 
lonely  wanderer  sink  with  fatigue.  She  at  length 
arrived  at  the  ferry  of  the  Niagara  River  at  Queens¬ 
town,  about  seven  miles  below  the  Falls.  The  little  boat 
was  tossed  in  the  darkness  along  the  foaming  waters, 
guided  by  a  light  on  the  opjx>site  shore,  while  the  deep 
roar  of  the  cataract  filled  and  shook  the  atmosphere 
around.  Mrs.  Jameson  found,  contrary  to  expectation, 
a  steamer  on  Lake  Ontario.  Once  on  board  she  fell 
into  an  exhausted  sleep.  When  the  steamer  reached 
Toronto  she  hurried  on  deck,  and  when  she  stepped 
out  of  the  boat  she  sank  ankle-deep  in  ice.  Half  blinded 
by  sleet  driven  into  her  face  and  by  the  tears  that  filled 
her  eyes,  she  walked  through  the  “  dreary,  miry  ways 
of  the  unknown  town,  never  much  thronged,  and  now 
by  reason  of  the  impending  snowstorm  nearly  solitary. 
I  heard  no  voices,  no  quick  footsteps  of  men  or  chil¬ 
dren  ;  I  met  no  familiar  face,  no  look  of  welcome.  I 
was  sad  at  heart  as  a  woman  could  be,  and  these  were 
the  impressions,  the  feelings  with  which  I  entered  the 
house  which  was  to  be  called  my  home.’’  This  dreary 
arrival  was  followed  by  dismal  days  to  match  it.  I 
am  like  an  uprooted  tree,”  she  says,  “  dying  at  the  core, 
yet  with  a  strange  unreasonable  power  of  working  at 
my  own  most  miserable  weakness.”  She  went  to  bed 
in  tears  one  night  after  saying  her  prayers  for  those  far 
away  across  that  terrible  Atlantic.  The  battle  with 
physical  discomfort,  too,  with  chill  and  frost  and  ague, 
made  her  long  to  be  a  dormouse  or  a  she-bear  to  sleep 
away  the  rest  of  the  cold,  cold  winter,  and  to  wake 
only  with  the  first  green  leaves.  Yet  she  still  had  a 
cheerful  faith,  a  desire  to  know,  an  impatience  to  learn, 
and  a  readiness  to  please  and  be  pleased.  She  was  even 
able  to  criticise  and  reflect  on  Goethe  and  Eckermann, 
on  art  and  literature.  In  all  the  sublime  desolation  of 
winter  she  set  off  for  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  was 
disgusted  to  find  that  she  was  disappointed  in  them. 
“  I  have  no  words  for  my  bitter  disappointment,’*  she 
cries.  “  Oh  !  I  could  beat  myself.  What  has  come 
over  my  soul  and  senses  ?  I  am  metamorphosed  ;  I  am 
translated  ;  I  am  an  ass’s  head,  a  clod,  a  wooden  spoon, 
a  fat  weed  growing  on  Lethe’s  bank,  a  stock,  a  stone,  a 
petrifaction.”  But  though  disappointed  with  Niagara, 
she  was  in  love  with  Lake  Ontario.  “  I  look  on  it  as 


mine,’’  she  says.  “  It  changes  its  hues  every  moment ; 
the  shades  of  purple  and  green  flitting  over  it  are  now 
dark,  now  lustrous,  now  pale,  like  a  dolphin  dying, 
with  every  now  and  then  a  streak  of  silver  light  dividing 
the  shades  of  green.”  Mrs.  Jameson’s  stay  at  Toronto 
was  short.  “  If  I  found  in  Jameson  anything  I  wished !” 
she  cries  bitterly,  “  but  as  it  is,  to  remain  would  be  only 
a  vain  and  foolish  struggle,  a  perpetual  discord  between 
the  outer  and  inward  being.”  And  again  she  cries,  “  If 
God  had  only  given  me  children  I  think  I  could  have 
been  blest.’’  Her  husband  seems  to  have  been  a  cold, 
self-sufficing  man,  to  whom  his  wife  never  appeared 
necessary.  This  to  a  woman  of  her  temperament  was 
torture.  Perhaps  she  herself  was  better  fitted  for 
literary  work  than  household  cares.  Before  she  re¬ 
turned  to  England  she  explored  the  depths  of  the 
Indian  settlements  as  far  as  Lake  Huron,  and  published 
the  results  of  her  visit  in  a  book  called  Winter  Studies 
and  Summer  Rambles.  Arrangements  were  made  by 
which  her  husband,  now  Attorney- General,  allowed 
her  ;^3oo  a  year.  He  wrote  that,  in  leaving  Canada  to 
reside  with  her  friends  or  elsewhere,  she  carried  with 
her  his  most  perfect  respect  and  esteem.  “  My  affec¬ 
tion,”  he  adds,  “  you  will  never  cease  to  retain.”  During 
the  delay  caused  by  legal  business  she  went  to  the  States 
and  paid  a  visit  to  Miss  Sedgwick.  The  two  authoresses 
became  life-long  friends  and  constant  correspondents. 
After  a  stormy  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son  returned  to  the  house  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Bate.  She 
soon  became  busier  than  ever.  She  not  only  prepared 
her  travels  in  Canada  for  the  press,  but  she  compiled 
an  elaborate  catalogue  raisonne,  or  companion  and  guide 
to  various  art  collections  in  London — the  Ellesmere  and 
Grosvenor  Galleries  and  the  collections  of  the  Queen 
and  Sir  R.  Peel.  In  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Amelia 
Murray,  dated  Buckingham  Palace,  August  2,  1842, 
we  are  told  how  Mrs.  Jameson’s  Guide  was  received  by 
the  Queen  : — “  Although  much  hurried,  the  Queen  saw 
me  for  a  few  minutes,  and  listened  with  evident  pleasure 
to  the  little  explanation  which  you  wished  made  re¬ 
specting  the  catalogue,  and  read  your  few  words  on  the 
title-page  with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles.  She  then 
said,  ‘Pray  thank  Mrs.  Jameson  for  me  very  much.’ 
.  .  .  Making  a  graceful  kind  of  half-bow,  half-curtsey, 
which  she  sometimes  does  when  she  is  pleased,  she  ran 
lightly  off"  with  the  book  in  her  hand,  as  if  she  were 
going  to  show  her  treasure  to  the  Prince.”  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  Mrs.  Jameson  contributed  to  the  Penny  Maga¬ 
zine  a  series  of  papers  on  the  early  Italian  painters, 
which,  when  republished,  became  one  of  her  most 
popular  works.  Her  responsibilities  increased  with  her 
work,  for  her  father  died,  leaving  her  mother  and  two 
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sisters  dependent  on  her.  One  of  her  fugitive  papers, 
‘n>e  House  of  Titian,  brought  on  an  intimacy  with  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barrett,  who  lived  next  door  (50,  Wimpole-street) 
to  the  house  where  Mrs.  Jameson  was  staying,  and 
numerous  notes  in  the  poetess’s  tiny  handwriting  were 
written  to  Mrs.  Jameson.  She  soon  began  her  great 
work — the  work  of  her  life — Sacred  and  Legendary  Art, 
and  went  to  Italy  to  gather  materials  for  it.  She  was 
accompanied  by  her  niece,  Gerardine,  who  was  to  her 
as  a  daughter.  At  Paris  she  met  the  Brownings  on 
their  wedding  tour,  and  a  pretty  incident  is  told  how 
at  Vauduse,  at  the  source  of  the  fresh  clear  water, 
Mr.  Browning  took  his  wife  up  iu  his  arms,  and 
carrying  her  “across  the  shallow  water,  seated  her 
on  a  rock  that  rose,  throne-like,  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.”  Mrs.  Jameson’s  life — first  at  Florence,  then  at 
Rome — was  devoted  to  the  study  of  her  beloved  Art. 
Her  favourite  haunt  was  the  Church  of  Sr.  Clemente  at 
Rome.  Her  rooms  were  over  Sprhover’s  shop,  and 
had  little  balconied  windows.  This  large  old-fashioned 
drawing-room,  hung  with  dim,  long  mirrors,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  a  deep-mouthed  fireplace,  which  had  martial 
figures  in  brass  for  the  firedogs,  was  the  meeting-place 
for  Gibson,  the  sculptor,  and  Father  Prout,  the  wit. 
Here,  too,  the  little  tea-maker,  Gerardine,  was  wooed 
and  won  by  her  Scotch  artist-lover,  Robert  Mac- 
Pherson. 

After  her  niece’s  marriage  Mrs.  Jameson  went  to 
Ravenna,  Padua,  and  Venice,  to  study  the  paintings 
there ;  and  whilst  her  book  was  coming  out  she  went 
to  Ireland,  where  she  met  Maria  Edgeworth.  She  had 
worked  hard  with  her  pencil  as  well  as  her  pen,  and 
had  copied  many  a  mediaeval  saint  from  the  Italian 
art  galleries.  In  the  beginning  of  ’51  her  name  was 
put  on  the  Pension  List  for  a  year.  She  now 

lived  at  Bruton-street,  in  London,  with  her  sister 
Camilla,  Mrs.  Sherwin.  Here  she  was  able  to  have 
her  friends  round  her  and  to  enjoy  literary  society.  She 
had  Wednesday  evenings,  such  as  she  had  had  at  Rome, 
and  her  all-absorbing  friend.  Lady  Byron,  was  often  to 
be  seen  at  them  ;  she  was,  of  course,  a  most  interesting 
personage,  and  the  Bruton-street  drawing-room  was 
the  scene  of  lively  talk  and  animated  discussion.  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  Common-Place  Book  came  out  in  ’541  ^^d 
found  many  readers.  She  had  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  putting  down  stray  thoughts,  and  marking  passages 


in  books  which  roused  her  sympithi’s  or  antipathies. 
So  the  little  volumes  grew,  and  give  interesting  peeps 
into  a  most  cultivated  mind.  Her  rupture  with  Lady 
Byron  was  one  of  the  great  s  arrows  of  her  life.  She 
accidentally  became  acquainted  with  a  secret  about  one 
of  Lady  Byron’s  family  which  Lady  Byron  herself  did 
not  know.  When  Lady  Byron  heard  of  this,  and  of 
Mrs.  Jameson’s  previous  knowledge  of  it,  her  stern 
temper  was  roused,  and,  in  spite  of  their  great  friend¬ 
ship,  she  and  Mrs.  Jameson  never  met  again.  Mrs. 
Jameson,  sensitive  and  proud,  suffered  acutely ;  she 
frequently  said  that  Lady  Byron  had  “  broken  her 
heart.” 

In  1854  Mr.  Jameson  died  in  Canada.  His  wife  had 
given  up  the  papers  that  secured  her  allowance  of  ;^3co 
a  year,  and  when  his  will  was  opened  no  provision  was 
made  for  her.  She  was  thus  suddenly  deprived  of  her 
income.  Her  friends  collected  a  sum  by  which  1 00 
a  year  was  secured  to  her  for  life.  She  now  began 
another  ramble  to  Paris  and  Rome,  collecting  materials 
for  Legends  of  the  Madonna.  This  book  was  the  result 
of  intense  thought  and  anxiety.  It  was  with  broken 
spirits  and  weary  energies  that  she  began  in  1857  to 
collect  materials  for  the  Life  of  our  Saviour.  She  felt 
that  her  vital  powers  were  fast  giving  way,  and  only 
hoped  that  her  strength  might  hold  out  till  she  finished 
this  her  last  book.  But  it  did  not.  She  returned  from 
the  Continent  to  attend  a  Social  Science  meeting  at 
Bradford.  Her  paper,  “  On  the  Employment  of 
Women,”  made  a  deep  impression.  When  she  rose 
to  speak  a  silence  fell  upon  the  crowded  assembly.  “  It 
was  quite  strange,”  says  Miss  Parkes,  “  to  see  the 
intense  interest  she  excited.  Her  singularly  low  and 
gentle  voice  fell  like  a  hush  on  the  crowded  room,  and 
every  eye  was  eagerly  fixed  on  her — every  ear  drank  in 
her  thoughtful  and  weighty  words.”  Up  to  the  day  of 
her  last  illness  she  worked  hard.  Returning  from  the 
British  Museum  in  a  snowstorm  (March,  i860)  she 
caught  a  cold  which  settled  on  her  lungs,  and  in  a  few 
days  she  had  breathed  her  last.  So,  “  That  great  heart, 
that  noble  human  creature,”  as  her  fri.md,  Mrs. 
Browning,  calls  her,  passed  away  after  a  life  of  labour. 
“I  have  love  and  work  enough,”  she  said  after  her 
return  from  Canada.  Thus,  to  her  dauntless  spirit  it 
seemed,  no  outcry  came  against  the  decree  which  bad 
marked  out  her  life’s  history. 
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Iriflts  f0J|  ^ 

N  the  following  lines  I  intend  to  give 
my  readers  a  few  hints  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  some  of  those  little  articles 
of  home  decoration  which  tend  to 
^  make  a  house  pretty  and  attractive.  I 
do  not  mean  to  enter  into  long  prosy 
descriptions  of  tables,  chairs,  or  carpets, 
such  as  may  be  obtained  from  any  up¬ 
holsterer’s  catalogue,  but  shall  limit 
myself  to  describing  such  trifles  as  may  be 
easily  made  at  home  of  inexpensive  materials,  and  which 
are  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  To  begin  with,  what 
can  be  more  ugly  in  appearance  than  the  chimney- 
boards  so  often  fixed  in  front  of  fireplaces  to  shut  out 
the  draught  or  to  conceal  the  grate  ?  They  usually 
consist  of  a  few  planks  of  rough  wood  covered  with 
paper  like  that  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  are  dis¬ 
figured  by  a  knob  in  the  centre,  which  serves  as  a 
handle.  Instead  of  having  your  chimney-board  covered 
with  wall-paper,  get  your  carpenter  to  cover  it  smoothly 
■with  black  paper,  and  then  arrange  on  it  yourself  cross¬ 
bars  of  gold  paper,  like  a  trellis  ;  at  the  bottom  of  the 
screen  arrange  some  boldly-coloured  roses  and  leaves  in 
such  a  way  that  they  appear  as  if  climbing  up  the  trellis. 
Place  a  butterfly  or  other  insect  here  and  there,  as  if 
about  to  settle  on  one  of  the  flowers.  Another  way  of 
decorating  these  boards  is  by  arranging  coloured  scraps 
on  them.  Of  course  if  there  is  a  knob  on  your  board 
you  must  arrange  your  scraps  accordingly.  I  recently 
saw  one  ornamented  in  a  very  simple  yet  effective 
manner.  In  the  centre  was  pasted  a  gaily-coloured 
chromolithograph,  such  as  are  now  so  often  issued  as 
supplements  to  our  illustrated  journals  ;  each  corner 
and  the  intervening  spaces  were  filled  in  with  ordinary 
uffcoloured  pictures  from  the  Graphic.  Round  each 
picture  and  round  the  edges  of  the  board  was  fastened 
a  border  such  as  is  used  by  paperhangers  as  mouldings 
to  certmn  wall-papers.  Of  course  this  style  of  orna¬ 
mentation  may  be  varied  by  having  all  the  pictures 
coloured,  or  the  outside  ones  coloured  and  the  inner 
one  plain,  according  to  taste.  Of  course,  if  more 
coloured  pictures  are  used  than  plmn  ones,  the  border 
must  be  plmner  than  if  the  plain  ones  predominate. 
These  chimney-boards  will  be  found  to  be  much  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  little  inmates  of  the  nursery. 

Many  are  the  devices  for  hiding  the  fireplaces  of 
drawing-rooms' 'and  sitting-rooms.  The  well-known 
“  fire-apron”  certainly  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
looks  very  pretty  while  it  is  fresh  and  crisp.  One  of 


the  more  durable  means  of  concealing  the  grate  is  by 
using  a  Japanese  sunshade,  which  is  open  and  placed 
before  the  stove,  the  stick  being  shortened  to  allow  of 
its  being  placed  close  to  the  bars.  This  gives  a  great 
deal  of  colour  to  a  room,  and  may  be  easily  used  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  as  it  is  so  readily  shut  up 
and  taken  away  when  the  fire  is  to  be  lighted.  One  of 
the  most  fantastic  ways  of  hiding  the  fireplace  is  by 
means  of  a  small  pair  of  curtains,  which  are,  of  course, 
looped  back  when  the  fire  is  lighted.  The  curtains 
may  be  made  of  crash,  satin,  serge,  silk,  or  rep,  em¬ 
broidered  in  crewels.  In  a  country  house,  where 
flowers,  ferns,  and  moss  abound,  very  tasteful  groups 
can  be  made  of  flowers  for  the  front  of  the  fireplace. 
White  lilies,  foxgloves,  gladioli,  are  all  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  The  flowers  must  be  arranged  fan-wise, 
and  their  stems  placed  in  small  jars  of  water,  which 
may  be  hidden  by  means  of  moss  or  trailing  plants. 
The  flowers  and  ferns,  when  they  are  in  water,  will 
last  a  long  time,  especially  if  the  stems  are  cut  every 
two  or  three  days.  Many  people  make,  in  a  similar 
manner,  a  bank  of  plants  in  pots,  while  behind  them  is 
placed  a  sheet  of  looking-glass  made  to  fit  the  fireplace 
exactly.  Ladies  with  clever  fingers  make  very  elegant 
screens  of  dried  ferns  pressed  between  two  sheets  of 
plate  glass,  the  whole  being  mounted  in  a  bamboo  or 
light  wooden  frame. 

Mantel-cloths  may  be  made  of  Utrecht  velvet,  bor¬ 
dered  by  a  flounce  of  guipure  mounted  on  silk  of  a 
bright  colour.  Point  lace,  too,  looks  very  pretty  made 
up  over  a  colour.  Scraps  of  silk  are  capable  of  being 
made  up  into  very  gay  mantel-cloths  by  being  cut  into 
Vandykes  and  sewn  together  in  alternate  points,  say  of 
amber  and  black,  or  scarlet  and  black,  or  dark  blue 
and  crimson.  The  seams  should  be  followed  with 
lines  of  feather-stitch.  Amber  silk  would  look  well 
with  blue  and  crimson  or  with  scarlet  and  black. 

Very  effective  screens  to  fix  to  the  wall  at  the  back 
of  washstands  may  be  made  by  first  nailing  to  the  wall 
a  piece  of  pink  (or  any  other  colour)  glazed  calico 
about  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide  and  the  same  length 
as  the  washstand.  Then  take  a  piece  of  figured  net  or 
muslin  half  as  long  again  as  the  piece  of  calico,  and 
rather  wider,  so  as  to  allow  for  a  good  deep  hem  at 
the  top  and  bottom ;  hem  the  sides  narrowly,  and  at 
both  top  and  bottom  make  a  hem  inches  wide,  and, 
at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  top  of  each  hem, 
mn  a  line  of  tiny  stitches.  In  each  of  the  spaces  thus 
made  run  a  piece  of  narrow  tape  and  draw  it  up  until 
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the  muslin  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  piece  of  calico. 
Fasten  off  strongly  and  nail  it  to  the  wall  over  the 
calico,  so  as  to  leave  the  hems  at  the  top  and  bottom 
free  to  set  like  a  frill.  At  each  corner  of  the  muslin 
fix  a  tiny  bow  of  the  same  colour  as  the  calico.  Very 
gay  screens,  suitable  for  a  nursery,  may  also  be  made 
of  stout  white  cartridge-paper,  which  may  be  covered 
with  coloured  scraps  or  pictures,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  chimney-boards  already  mentioned. 

Curtain-bands  may  be  made  of  blue  or  crimson  cloth, 
or  of  satin,  embroidered  with  gold  purse  silk.  The 
Greek  “  key”  pattern  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all. 
They  may  either  consist  of  a  plain  straight  band  of 
from  4  to  6  inches  wide  and  about  14  inches  long, 
or  they  may  be  6  inches  wide  in  the  middle  and 
diminish  to  the  width  of  2  inches  at  each  end.  In 
either  case  they  should  have  a  loop  at  each  end  to  hang 
to  the  support  which  is  generally  fixed  to  the  window- 
frame  for  this  purpose.  The  bands  may  also  be  made 
of  crash,  or,  for  a  bedroom,  of  dimity,  bordered  with  a 
narrow  white  cord.  All  should  be  first  lined  with  stiff 
muslin,  and  then  with  silk  or  soft  cotton  lining.  Bell- 
ropes  may  be  made  to  match  the  curtain-bands,  but 
I J  inches  is  quite  wide  enough  for  them,  and  they  must 
be  finished  off  at  the  end  with  a  heavy  fringe  or  tassel. 
Both  curtain-bands  and  bell-ropes  may  be  made  of 
double  Berlin  wool  in  the  same  way  as  bead  chains. 
Take  a  smooth  round  stick  about  l  inch  in  diameter 
and  work  round  it  in  double  crochet  until  you  have 
made  it  long  enough.  For  the  bell-ropes  finish  off  with 
a  tassel,  and  for  the  curtain-bands  turn  up  a  loop  at 
each  end  as  in  the  cloth  ones. 

As  a  novel  ornamentation  for  the  edges  of  book¬ 
shelves  take  some  strips  of  dark-coloured  cloth  about 
2  inches  deep,  cut  the  lower  edge  into  scallops  or  large 
Vandykes,  buttonhole  them  round  or  not,  according  to 
fancy,  and  work  in  the  centre  of  each  vandyke  a  ^eur- 
de-lis  or  small  star.  Fasten  the  strips  of  cloth  thus 
made  to  the  edges  of  the  shelves  by  means  of  ornamental 
gilt  nails.  Edgings  like  this  may  also  be  used  for 
brackets,  in  which  case  the  shelf  of  the  bracket  must  be 
covered  with  some  of  the  same  cloth.  Another  way  of 
making  a  bracket  look  pretty  is  to  put  an  edging  of 
point  lace,  patchwork,  or  cloth,  similar  to  the  edgings  I 
have  already  mentioned  as  being  suitable  for  a  mantel- 
valance.  A  great  improvement  to  a  sideboard  is  a 
claret-coloured  cloth-cover,  made  to  fit  the  top  of  the 
sideboard  exactly.  Below  this  place  a  band  of  cloth 
embroidered  in  some  effective  design  and  colour  ;  a  fringe 
below  this  is  a  great  finish,  but  if  there  are  drawers  in 
the  sideboard  it  is  apt  to  be  shut  in,  and  never  looks  in 
order.  A  cloth  over  a  table  on  a  landing  of  the  same 


style  as  the  sideboard  cloth  looks  pretty  and  bright. 
Instead  of  a  border  of  cloth  and  fringe  a  border  may  be 
made  to  match  that  already  recommended  for  bookcases. 
Little  mats  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  a  wash- 
stand  or  dressing-table,  and  when  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  look  best  when  they  are  flat  and  made  of  cotton, 
especially  now-a-days  when  crochet  and  knitting  cotton 
may  be  obtained  of  various  colours,  warranted  to  wash 
well.  For  a  washstand  a  set  of  four  ma“s  is  required, 
thus  :  two  large  round  ones  for  the  basins  to  stand  on, 
a  narrow  one  to  lay  between  the  basins  for  the  soap- 
dish,  sponge-bowl,  &c.,  and  one  small  round  one  for  a 
carafe  of  water  to  stand  on.  Of  course  the  size,  shape, 
and  number  of  the  mats  in  a  set  must  vary  according  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  articles  on  the  washstand.  A 
very  simple  way  of  making  these  mats  is  to  crochet  a 
circle  in  white  cotton  about  two  inches  across  in  double 
crochet,  then  take  the  coloured  cotton  and  work  three 
rounds,  then  five  rounds  with  the  white  cotton,  three 
coloured,  and  so  on  till  your  mat  is  large  enough.  For 
the  border  work  this  edging  with  the  coloured  cotton  : 

2  long,  *  2  chain,  2  long  in  i  d.c.  of  the  last  round,  l 
chain,  miss  2  stitches  of  last  round,  and  into  the  3rd  stitch 
again  work  2  long ;  repeat  from  *.  The  next  row  is  the 
same,  except  that  3  chain  must  be  worked  where  2  were 
worked  before,  and  2  where  only  l  was  worked.  Increase 
a  stitch  in  this  way  in  every  round  until  you  have  made 
your  border  wide  enough  to  look  well.  The  long  mat 
for  the  middle  of  the  washstand  must  be  made  in  the 
same  way,  but  instead  of  making  a  circle  of  chain  to 
begin  with,  make  a  piece  about  three  inches  long  as  a 
foundation.  Work  round  this,  taking  care  to  increase 
at  each  end  by  working  three  stixhes  in  one.  This 
will  make  an  oval  mat,  but  if  this  does  not  suit  the 
shape  of  your  washstand  it  is  very  easy  to  make  a  long 
one  by  Working  a  chain  the  length  required,  and  work¬ 
ing  backwards  and  forwards  in  stripes  of  the  two 
colours  until  large  enough.  Mats  for  this  purpose  may 
be  made  of  pique  braided,  or  of  crash,  brown  holland, 
or  oatmeal  cloth,  worked  with  stars  in  wool. 

The  mats  on  the  dressing-table  should  correspond 
with  those  on  the  washstand,  or  if  preferred  may  match 
the  dr.%pery  of  the  table.  Some  of  the  most  dainty  mats 
of  this  sort  are  made  thus  : — Cut  a  circle  of  cardboard 
the  size  you  intend  your  mat  to  be,  and  cover  it  with 
pink  glazed  calico,  or  whatever  matches  your  table ; 
cover  the  calico  with  fine  muslin,  and  arrange  round  it 
a  double  or  treble  frill  of  lace,  which  must  be  headed 
by  a  ruching  of  silk  or  satin.  The  lace  must  be  care¬ 
fully  gauffered.  These  mats  have  the  advantage  of 
matching  the  pincushion  and  other  arrangements  of  .the 
dressing-table.  Mats  for  the  drawing-room  or  boudoir, 
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for  statuettes,  vases,  &c.,  to  stand  on,  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  simple.  Embroidered  cloth  or  satin  looks  well 
bordered  with  a  wide  thick  ruching  of  “  frayed-out” 
silk.  Mats — if  I  may  so  describe  them — which  are  a 
coarse  copy  of  the  latter  may  be  made  with  a  border  of 
moss  (wcol  knitted  up,  baked,  and  unravelled),  dotted 
with  wool  (lowers,  but  these  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  the  satin  ones.  Very  elegant  mats  are  now  made 
of  grey,  buff,  or  drab  kid,  which  may  be  bought  already 
pricked  and  stamped  for  working.  The  outlines  are 
followed  with  chain  stitch  worked  in  coloured  purse 
silk  or  filoselle.  The  advantage  of  these  little  dot  mats 
is  that  when  vases  or  figures  are  stood  on  them  they 
save  the  rosewood,  or  whatever  the  wood  is,  under¬ 
neath  from  being  scratched.  Very  soft-looking  mats 
may  be  also  made  of  a  circle  of  black,  dark  blue,  or 
dark  brown  satin,  bordered  with  a  row  or  two  of  soft, 
fluffy  feathers.  Those  from  the  breast  of  a  cock 
pheasant  are  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Turning  our  attention  to  mats  of  a  larger  size,  we 
must  first  mention  those  so  useful  for  laying  down  in 
front  of  a  piano,  or  window,  to  hide  a  faded  carpet. 
They  look  very  well  made  of  double  Berlin  or  fleecy 
wool,  knitted  or  crocheted  in  good-sized  squares  or 
diamonds  of  gay  but  well-assorted  colours.  They  must 
be  edged  with  a  short,  thick  fringe  of  the  same  colours 
as  the  rest  of  the  mat.  These  mats  also  look  very  well 
when  crocheted  or  knitted  in  loops,  which  are  made  by 
placing  the  wool  over  the  two  first  fingers  of  the  left 
hand.  Mats  for  the  front  of  a  washstand  or  dressing- 
table  wear  best  when  made  of  the  matting  sold  for  the 
purpose.  If  it  is  wished  to  have  something  rather 
more  elaborate  it  is  very  easy  to  work  a  design  on  the 
matting  in  coloured  wool  and  large,  rather  loose, 
stitches. 

Very  dainty  are  the  antimacassars  to  be  seen  now  at 
bazaars  and  fancy  shops.  Some  of  the  prettiest  are 
made  of  squares  of  rather  coarse  lace,  united  by  squares 
or  strips  of  grey  silk  or  satin.  They  may  also  be 
edged  with  a  full  border  of  the  same  sort  of  lace.  The 
satin  squares  are  much  improved  by  having  a  rosebud, 
or  a  spray  of  jessamine  or  other  flowers,  embroidered  in 
the  centre  of  each.  Antimacassars  look  well  made  of  a 
square  or  oblong  piece  of  net  or  muslin,  edged  with 
lace,  and  finished  off  with  a  stylish  bow  of  coloured 
ribbon  at  each  corner.  Of  the  antimacassars  made  in 
crochet  so  many  patterns  have  from  time  to  time  been 
given  in  this  and  other  journals,  that  it  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  describe  any  now.  I  lately  saw 
some  very  effective  and  substantial  antimacassars  made 
by  an  old  lady  for  use  in  a  bedroom.  They  consisted 
of  alternate  strips  of  broad  scarlet  braid  and  white 


knitting,  which  was  in  strips  of  about  three  inches 
wide.  Almost  any  openwork  pattern  of  knitting  would 
be  suitable  for  this  purpose.  If  preferred,  antimacas¬ 
sars  similar  to  these  might  be  made  of  squares  of 
knitting  and  scarlet  twill,  like  those  made  of  lace  and 
satin. 

Baskets  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and  colours  are 
always  handy  in  a  house.  One  of  the  most  useful  is 
one  for  standing  in  a  sitting-room  to  hold  the  small  logs 
of  wood  which  make  so  pleasant  a  fire  in  winter.  One 
of  the  most  appropriate  baskets  for  this  purpose  is  of 
the  kind  sold  for  garden- baskets  under  the  name  of 

Sussex  trucks,”  and  which  are  made  of  thin  laths  of 
wood.  They  may  easily  be  ornamented  with  fir-cones, 
acorns,  &c.  Paint  your  basket  first  of  all  the  colour, 
as  near  as  possible,  of  the  cones  ;  then  take  the  cones, 
brush  and  clean  them  well,  and  with  strong  glue  stick 
them  carefully  to  the  outside  of  the  basket,  either  in  a 
formal  design  or  more  carelessly.  When  quite  dry 
varnish  the  whole,  and  you  will  have  a  very  pretty 
rustic  basket,  which  will  be  no  mean  ornament  to  your 
dining-room  or  library.  If  you  cannot  obtain  sufficient 
fir-cone,  use  instead  pieces  of  rough  slender  branches 
of  trees,  leaving  the  bark  on.  Split  them  down  the 
middle  so  as  to  get  a  flat  surface  to  stick  to  your  basket* 
They  may  either  be  used  by  themselves  or  mixed  in 
with  cones. 

In  a  hall  one  often  requires  a  receptacle  for  hat  and 
clothes  brushes,  button- hooks,  straps,  &c.  The  most 
useful  basket  to  hold  these  odds-and-ends  is  one  of 
those  sold  at  all  basket-shops  for  carriage-baskets.  As 
they  have  flat  backs  they  can  be  hong  to  the  wall  and 
may  be  made  very  ornamental  by  the  addition  of  a  lining 
of  coloured  chintz.  This  lining  must  be  full,  and 
finished  off  round  the  edge  by  a  close  ruching  of  the 
same  material. 

Wall-baskets  like  these  will  be  found  useful  in  many 
parts  of  the  house.  Those  in  the  shape  of  a  French 
peasant’s  “  hotte”  or  basket  carried  on  the  back  will  be 
found  handy  for  many  purposes,  as  they  are  to  be  had 
in  so  many  different  sizes  ;  the  large  ones  would  be 
useful  in  a  hall ;  those  of  a  medium  size  will  hold  a  pot 
of  flowers  or  trailing  plants,  while  the  small  ones  make 
capital  receptacles  for  spills. 

Lamp-shades  may  be  made  of  many  different  materials 
and  of  various  shapes.  Some  of  the  prettiest  are  those 
made  of  pink  crape.  Cut  a  circle  of  the  crape  ;  let  the 
diameter  of  this  circle  be  exactly  double  the  depth  you 
wish  the  shade  to  be ;  cut  a  round  hole  in  the  centre 
for  the  chimney  of  the  lamp  to  pass  through.  Orna¬ 
ment  the  crape  with  small  bunches  of  flowers  cut  out 
of  cretonne,  tacked  on  and  buttonholed  round.  Edge 
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the  bottom  of  the  shade  with  piak  silk  fringe  about 
three  inches  wide,  and  finish  off  by  putting  a  close 
ruching  of  pink  silk  round  the  top,  and  you  will  have 
an  uncommon-looking  shade,  and  one  which  will  shed 
a  pleasing  light  into  the  room.  These  shades  may 
also  be  made  of  either  green  or  blue  crape,  according 
to  fancy.  Lamp-shades  may  also  be  made  of  card¬ 
board.  For  a  moderate-sized  lamp  six  pieces  of  white 
cardboard  are  required  all  exactly  of  the  same  size  and 
shape.  They  must  be  six  inches  wide  at  the  bjttom, 
2|  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  about  eight  inches  deep. 
Cut  them  at  the  bottom  into  scallops,  and  at  the  top  into 
smaller  scallops.  Unite  them  all  by  means  of  ribbon 
hinges  stuck  on  at  the  back,  and  ornament  the  centre  of 
each  division  with  a  bunch  of  autumn  leaves,  dried 
ferns,  seaweed,  coloured  scraps,  or  whatever  is  most 
easily  obtained.  This  kind  of  lamp-shade  may  be 
folded  up  flat  when  not  in  use,  which  will  be  found  a 
great  advantage.  Instead  of  cutting  the  bottom  edge 
into  scallops,  a  fringe  may  be  used  as  in  the  crape  ones, 
while  some  have  a  frill  of  silk  or  lace. 

Many  people  make  lamp-shades  with  a  covering  of 
thin  white  tulle  or  net  over  the  dried  leaves  or  flowers, 
but  this  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  shade,  and  is  quite 
unnecessary  if  the  flowers  are  carefully  fastened  on.  A 
little  Turk’s  fez  to  keep  the  dust  from  the  chimney  of 
the  lamp  may  be  thus  very  quickly  made  cut  a  circle 


of  cardboard,  a  tiny  bit  larger  than  the  top  of  the  lamp 
chimney,  and  cover  it  with  whatever  material  you  intend 
to  use  j  fine  serge,  cashmere,  silk  or  satin,  are  all 
suitable.  Take  a  piece  of  the  same  cardboard,  about  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and  long  enough  to  go 
round  the  circle  already  made,  cover  this  with  some  of 
the  same  material  and  sew  it  very  neatly  round  the 
circle ;  join  it  as  inconspicuously  as  possible.  Take 
some  threads  of  silk,  comb  them  neatly  and  fasten 
them  to  the  centre  of  the  round  top  of  the  cap  as  a 
tassel.  Arrange  it  so  that  it  falls  over  the  side  and 
hides  the  join,  and  tack  some  of  the  inner  strands  to 
keep  it  in  place. 

Another  way  of  making  these  is  to  leave  out  the 
circle  at  the  top  altogether  and  to  make  only  the  ring  of 
cardboard.  Cover  this  with  stuff,  gather  it  up  at  the 
top,  and  put  the  tassel  on. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  trifles  are  equally  well 
suited  for  Christmas  or  New-Year’s  gifts  as  for  sale  at 
bazaars,  or  for  the  improvement  of  the  worker’s  own 
home,  and  whilst  engaged  in  making  them  various  im¬ 
provements  and  modifications  will  be  thought  of  which 
would  take  up  too  much  space  and  time  to  be  enume¬ 
rated  here.  Of  course  many  of  these  alterations  will 
depend  on  the  worker’s  taste  and  on  the  materials  which 
happen  to  be  most  easily  obtained  wdth  the  least  expen¬ 
diture  of  time  and  money. 

E.  T.  M. 


TOILETTES  FOB  FASHIONABLE  BATIIINO-FLACES. 

1.  Costume  in  silk  broclie  and  bronze  silk.  Skirt  of  silk,  with 
long  train.  The  edge  of  the  front  is  ent  out  in  tabs,  between  which 
are  placed  silk  soufflets.  The  straip^ht  train  is  trimmed  with  one 
pleated  flounce.  Tunic  of  the  broche,  formed  of  a  tublier  gathered 
into  each  side  seam,  longer  at  the  left  than  at  the  right.  A  large 
triangle  of  broche',  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  tablier,  and  cross¬ 
ing  it  diagonally,  rises  towards  the  waist.  A  small  breadth  of 
broche  continues  this  triangle,  and  fastens  it  into  the  side  breadth 
of  the  skirt.  These  three  pieces  are  trimmed  with  bronze  fringe  of 
silk  and  chenille.  Louis  XV.  bodice  of  the  broche,  fastened  on  the 
chest  with  three  buttons,  and  completed  by  a  silk  waistcoat  buttoned 


the  whole  way  down.  The  buck  of  the  bodice  is  postilion  shape, 
with  fringe  at  the  edge.  Silk  sleeves,  with  broche  cufis.  Straight 
collar.  Silk  revers.  Ferrara  lace  round  the  waistcoat,  collar,  and 
sleeves. 

z.  Costume  in  pale  lavender  silk  and  white  lace.  The  skirt 
consists  of  a  putlcd  tablier  and  a  train.  On  the  former  is  a  plisse 
with  heading  of  gathered  lace,  and  deep  lace  flounce  falling  over  the 
puds.  The  long  round  train  has  a  false  skirt,  on  which  are  placed 
two  silk  plisse's  -ind  a  lace  flounce,  double  at  the  back.  A  large  silk 
bow  spreads  over  these  flounces,  and  two  small  bows  adorn  the  sides. 
Habit  bodice,  opini  on  chale,  and  trimmed  with  lace.  Duchesse 
sleeve,  with  lace  frill  and  silk  bow. 


Boys  who  Leabnt  Needlework. — When  the  late  Admiral - 

w  as  a  young  midshipman,  he  was  sent  on  a  voyage  round  the  world 
in  one  of  King  George  the  Third’s  ships.  He  was  three  years  away, 
and,  as  he  grew  very  fast,  he  found  himself  sailing  in  the  Pacihe 
Ocean  with  hardly  a  sti^h  of  clothes  to  his  back.  His  mother, 

sister  of  Admiral  Lord - ,  had  taught  her  little  boy  to  sew,  so  he 

got  some  canvas  out  of  the  ship’s  stores,  and  cut  out  and  made 
himself  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  His  mother  was  very  proud  of  these, 
and  when  her  son  was  an  admiral  she  used  to  show  them  to  her 
grandchildren,  and  tell  them  the  story.  Rather  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  a  lady  went  to  cull  on  another  one  rainy  afternoon ;  the 
house  was  built  on  an  island  in  a  lake  in  Ireland.  In  the  drawing¬ 
room  were  two  little  boys  sitting  on  footstools,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fireplace.  Probably  the  vi.sitor  looked  astonished,  fur  the 
I  mother  of  the  little  boys  said  in  a  low  tone—"  Please  don't  laugh 


at  them ;  what  should  I  do  with  them  on  this  island  on  a  rainy 
day  if  they  were  too  proud  to  sew  ?”  One  of  these  Iwys  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Crimean  War;  he  fought  none  the  worse  because 
he  knew  how  to  use  the  needle  as  W'cll  as  the  sword,  when  he  with 
his  men  was  for  eighteen  hours  in  the  Redan  on  the  memorable 
i8th  of  June.  The  chaplain  of  an  Irish  institution  had  seen,  when 
he  was  young,  the  straits  to  which  the  French  aristocratic  refugees 
were  r^uced  from  having  to  learn  how  to  do  things  for  them¬ 
selves:  and  he  got  a  tailor  to  come  into  his  house  and  teach  his 
boys  how  to  cut  out  and  make  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  One 
of  the  boys  is  now  an  old  general,  but  he  sews  on  his  own  buttons 
to  this  very  day;  and  when  he  was  ou  service  in  one  of  the  small 
Brituh  stations  in  Asia,  he  not  only  mended  and  patched  his  own 
clothes,  but  those  of  his  brother  officers ;  all  the  men  of  his  regi¬ 
ment  knitted  their  own  sockc. 
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All  Letters,  qaestions,  and  oommanioations  of  all  kinds — excepting 
those  relating  to  the  publishing  department — to  be  addressed  to 
Humming-Bird,  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  House, 
Salisbury -square.  Fleet -street. 

To  Correspondents.— All  letters  requiring  an  answer  in  the  fol* 
lowing  number  must  be  sent  before  the  tenth  of  each  month.  Letters 
Cannot  be  answered  by  post. 

PRIZE  POEM  ON  CHILD  LIFE. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  Winner  of  the  PRIZE  of  FIVE 
GUINEAS  will  be  announced  in  the  October  number  of  this  Maga- 
sine,  in  which  the  Prise  Poem  wiU  appear. 


Our  Double  Acrostic. 

Our  sixth  series  of  Double  Acrostics  began  in  the  June  number. 

A  guinea  book  will  be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  most  successful 
in  guessing  the  greatest  number  of  lights.  A  half-guinea  book  wiU 
be  presented  to  the  lady  who  is  next  best.  Both  books  to  be  chosen 
from  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  which  wiU  be 
forwarded  to  the  successful  competitor  for  that  purpose. 

The  result  will  be  announced  in  our  December  number,  in  which  a 
fresh  series  wiU  be  begun. 

RULES. 

^e  winner  of  a  prize  must  aUow  her  name  and  address  to  be 
printed  in  the  Magazine.  Answers  must  be  sent  in  by  the  fifth  day  of 
the  rnonth  of  which  the  Magazine  bears  date.  Answers  to  the 
acrostic  that  appears  in  this  number  must,  for  instance,  reach  ns 
before  the  fifth  day  of  July,  and  will  appear  in  our  August  number. 
Answers  must  be  sent  m  on  separate  paper  from  ^at  used  for 
any  other  communication,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  nom-de- 
plume  for  publication,  and  the  correct  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  clearly  written. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXXII. 

The  more  of  my  first,  the  less  of  my  second. 

1.  “Vanish  like - ,  go  !’’ 

z.  The  first  fifth ;  in  fact,  the  “  head  and  front’’  of  a  ghost. 

3-  “  Learned  philologists  who  chase 

A  panting - through  time  and  space.” 

4.  “  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your  songs  ?  your 

flashes  of  merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the - on  a  roar  ?” 

5.  “  The  true  beginning  of  our - .” 

Allegba. 

SOLUTION  OP  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXXI. 

1.  TwaL.* 

2.  Rubl.t 

3.  UrB(e):. 

4.  TreaclE.§ 

5.  UaL.ll 

•  Burns. 

t  Robert  Herrick,  The  Rock  of  Rubies  and  the  Quarrie  of  Pearl. 

“  One  asked  me  where  the  rubies  grew. 

And  nothing  did  1  say, 

But  with  my  finger  pointed  to 
The  lips  of  Julia.” 

t  Sheridan. 

§  Gay,  Beggar’s  Opera,  Act  ii.,  scene  2. 

II  Shakspeare,  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  i.,  scene  2. 

Correct  solutions  hare  been  received  from  Daisy,  Marie,  BrideweU 
and  Bethlebem,*  and  Frangipanni.  The  solution  sent  in  by  Toby 
takes  only  second  rank,  as  she  gives  Ri  for  No.  2,  explaining  it  by 
“  Cherry  Ripe,”  of  which  it  is  one-fifth,  not  one-third.  The  solution 
sent  in  by  Pleine  d’Espcrance  takes  a  still  lower  place,  as  she  omits  to 
give  the  source  of  Nos.  z  and  4. 

*  Having  just  taken  a  first  prize,  yon  can  only  compete  for  a  second 
this  time. 

The  Stocks. 

Wasp  writes— “I  quite  agree  with  Teupsichobe  as  regards  the 
mistaken  kindness  now  in  vogue.  At  the  finishing  school  where  I 
was  all  the  girls  were  compelled  to  use  the  stocks  for  an  hour  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  during  the  two  years  I  was  there  I  never 
came  across  a  single  case  where  anything  but  good  resulted  from  their 
use.  The  school  was  limited  to  ten.  Our  stocks  were  very  much  like 
those  described  by  Tebpsichobe,  but  1  think  were  on  rather  a  better 


plan.  The  foundation  is  a  flat  plate  of  mahogany  j  on  this  are  two 
soles  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  Plimpton’s  skates,  except  that  a 
lever  about  eighteen  inches  long  projects  from  the  toe  of  each.  These 
soles  are  placed  almost  heel  to  heel,  and  work  upon  pivots.  The  toe  j 
part  of  each  sole  works  upon  a  semicircular  brass  runner,  and  is  fur-  | 
nished  with  a  catch  which  works  in  notches  in  the  runner  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  foot  being  turned  out  to  any  extent  with  perfect  ease,  but  at 
the  same  time  entirely  preventing  its  return  except  when  the  catch  is 
lifted.  Of  course  the  patient  is  never  allowed  to  release  the  catc^h. 

The  toe  of  each  sole  just  beyond  the  foot  works  under  a  long  semi¬ 
circular  bar,  which  prevents  the  foot  from  being  raised  so  as  to  release 
the  catch.  The  manner  of  using  this  apparatus  is  as  follows : — The 
patient  stands  each  foot  upon  the  sole  bclongiug  to  it,  and  the  teacher  / 

then  fastens  the  straps ;  this  fixes  e.ach  foot  in  its  place.  The  teacher  j 

has  then  merely  to  turn  out  the  feet,  by  means  of  the  levers,  to  any  j 

angle  she  may  think  fit,  and  they  are  prevented  by  the  catch  from  re-  \ 

turning.  The  advantage  of  the  catch  and  notch  principle  is  that  / 

whilst  the  patient  is  always  at  liberty  to  increase  this  angle  she  is 
entirely  prevented  from  diminishing  it.  Whilst  in  the  stocks  our  legs 
were  fastened  together  just  below  the  knee.  We  used  to  wear  the 
backboard  and  collar  during  both  applications  and  for  half  an  hour 
after  each.  Tebpsichobe  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  most  girls  will 
soon  learn  to  submit  with  fortitude  to  the  use  of  these  instruments. 

I  have  just  had  a  pair  of  stocks  made  upon  the  above  plan  for  my  own 
use,  and  I  intend  to  use  them  for  at  least  two  hours  a  day ;  I  do  not 
mean  two  separate  hours,  but  two  at  a  time.  Of  course  I  shall 
accompany  their  use  with  that  of  a  backboard  and  collar.” 

H.  V.  writes— “Dear  Madam,— Observing  the  kindly  reply  of 
Terpsichore  to  certain  queries  as  to  stocks,  &c.,  in  last  month’s  j 

E.N'glishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine,  I  am  tempted  to  ask  her  I 

advice  and  that  of  others  on  the  following : — 1  have  a  slender  young 
girl,  twelve  to  thirteen,  who  wishes,  and  whom  I  wish,  to  be  well 
drilled  and  accomplished  in  the  art  of  dancing :  that  is,  not  merely  the 
ordinary  steps  in|  the  ordinary  way,  but  also  to  acquire  and  become 
thoroughly  au  fait  in  the  more  airy  and — I  presume  in  the  first 
instance  more  difiicnlt  and  possibly  painful — graceful  floating  and 
stepping  about  on  the  points  of  her  toes;  in  fact,  in  all  the  steps, 
positions,  postures,  &c.,  of  a  thoroughly  accomplished  danseuse.  (I 
think  the  celebrated  Taglioni  was  the  first  danseuse  who  surprised  the  ^ 
public  by  her  eminently  graceful  movements  on  the  points  of  her  toes,  f 
and  fancy  I  have  met  somewhere  with  a  description  of  the  great  and 
incessant  care  of  her  father,  who  drilled  and  instructed  her,  and  of 
her  wondrous  endurance  under  his  rigid  discipline,  her  practising  and 
positions  being  persevered  in  day  by  day  to  such  au  extent  that  she 
often  fell  down  at  the  end  in  a  fit  of  the  most  perfect  exhaustion.)  Is 
there  any  book  extant  giving  instructions  and  diagrams,  or  sketches, 
as  to  the  mode  of  procedure,  and  the  apparatus  necessary,  as  I  also 
wish  to  have  the  instructions  gone  into  at  home,  and  under  my  own  r 
supervision  ?  I  presume  stocks  and  some  kind  of  instrument  would  be 
required  fur  enabling  the  girl  to  place  her  feet  iu  the  straight  line  with 
the  leg,  in  order  to  bring  her  weight  over  the  poiuts  of  her  toes,  when 
standing,  walking,  balancing,  or  dancing.  I  toll  my  little  patient, 
who  laughs  at  the  difficulty,  that  she  will,  I  suspect,  have  to  go  through 
no  small  amount  of  agony  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Others, 
however,  have  borne  it,  and  I  suppose  she  must  go  through  the  same 
ordeal  too  until  the  requisite  profioiency  and  finished  care  in  that 
position  is  attained.  What  1  wish  for  is  the  kindly  advice  of  those  ^ 
who  can  give  it  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure,  the  proper  instru-  I 
ments,  and  whether  any  book  with  instructions  sufficiently  clear  for  ' 
practical  purposes  can  be  obtained,  also  if  there  is  anything  of  the 
kind  extant  giving  the  early  teaching  of  Mdlle.  Taglioni.”  | 

How  to  Wash  Crewels, 

CoBisANDE,  in  the  Court  Circular,  a  charming  gossiper  on  chiffons, 
supplies  an  answer  to  Industrielle's  question : — “  Embroidered  silks 
are  apt  to  fade  in  the  sun,  and  when  they  are  likely  to  be  exposed  to 
its  rays  they  should  be  treated  so  as  to  resist  them.  Dipping  them  in  | 
ammonia  and  water  before  using  wiU  strengthen  the  tints.  It  is 
grievous  to  see  crewel  work  spoilt  in  the  washing,  as  is  so  often  the  i 
case,  the  material  blurred  with  the  colour  of  the  wool,  and  the  original  | 
harmony  of  the  shade  destroyed.  Sometimes  the  dye  is  at  fault,  but  ! 
more  frequently  the  laundress.  Ladies  should  induce  their  maids  to 
wash  their  pretty  work  at  home.  No  soap  or  soda  should  be  used  in 
the  water,  simply  bran,  and.,  for  a  first  washing,  a  little  ox  gaU  to 
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prevent  the  oolonrg  running.  The  work  should  be  allowed  to  soak, 
and  should  be  occasionally  pressed,  but  not  rubbed  or  wrung.  When 
clean  it  must  be  hung  out  till  it  is  nearly  dry,  when  it  must  be 
stretched  on  a  frame  or  ironed.” 

Bisotto. 

Huhpty-Dumpty  writes  “  Dear  Humming-Bird,— What  is  a 
risotto,  and  how  is  it  made  ?”  [Risotto  is  the  favourite,  if  not  the 
national,  dish  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  The  foundation  of  it 
being  rice,  a  light  and  delicate  grain,  with  only  so  mncu  flavour  of  its 
own  as  not  to  be  quite  tasteless,  a  great  deal.  Vanity  Fair  poiuts  out 
can  be  done  with  it ;  indeed,  risotto,  when  well  prepared,  is  one  of  the 
best  breakfast  dishes  that  can  be  imagined.  The  rice  is  simmered  for 
an  honr  or  so  in  the  best  and  strongest  broth ;  it  must  not  be  boiled 
in  water,  or  the  dish  will  be  insipid  and  pasty.  The  grain  must  swell 
and  open  its  pores  in  the  best  of  stock,  which  will  gradually  penetrate 
and  be  absorbed  by  it ;  then,  and  then  only,  will  the  risotto  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  Having  given  this  foundation,  the  rest  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
Ton  can  eat  risotto  aux  tomates  by  adding  whole  tomatoes  to  the  stock 
after  the  water  has  been  squeezed  out  of  them  ;  or  with  mushrooms, 
or  with  mixed  vegetables,  which,  if  the  vegetables  are  fresh  and  boiled 
separately,  according  to  the  different  times  they  require  to  soften,  is 
very  excellent ;  or,  in  fact,  with  any  condiment  or  meats  you  please. 
Good  housewives  add  any  scraps  of  meat  that  are  left  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  day,  and  let  them  simmer  with  the  rice  ;  thus  the  dish  becomes 
extremely  savonry  and  substantial  for  the  money.  Risotto  is  capital 
for  children  and  invalids.] 

Catarrh. 

EvBEKa  writes — “Dkab  Humming-Bird, — Can  any  of  your  nu¬ 
merous  correspondents  give  me  any  information  as  to  a  cure  for 
catarrh  in  the  nose  ?  1  have  been  troubled  with  it  for  twelve  months, 
and  have  not  at  present  been  able  to  find  a  remedy,  or  anything  to 
alleviate  it.” 

Conditions  of  Sale. 

Elpbida. — Ton  will  see  from  the  foUowing  that  the  loss  must  be 
entirely  your  own.  We  gjive  these  rules  in  full,  as  they  may  be  useful 
to  others  who  like  to  frequent  auction-rooms.  They  are  Christie  and 
Hanson’s,  and  are  probably,  therefore,  the  same  as  are  used  at  all 
respectable  auctions : — Conditions  of  Sale. — I.  The  highest  bidder  to 
be  the  buyer ;  and  if  any  dispute  arise  between  two  or  more  bidders, 
the  lot  so  in  dispute  shall  be  immediately  put  up  again  and  re-sold. 
II.  No  person  to  advance  less  than  is. ;  above  five  pounds,  5s. ;  and 
so  on  in  proportion.  III.  In  the  case  of  lota  upon  which  there  is  a 
reserve,  the  auctioneer  shall  have  the  right  to  bid  on  behalf  of  the 
seller.  IV.  The  purchasers  to  give  in  their  names  and  places  of 
abode,  and  to  pay  down  5s.  in  the  pound,  or  more,  in  pert  of  payment, 
or  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money,  if  required ;  in  default  of  which, 
the  lot  or  lots  so  purchased  to  be  immediately  put  up  again  and  re¬ 
sold.  V.  The  lots  to  betaken  away  and  paid  for,  whether  genuine 
and  authentic  or  not,  with  all  faults  and  errors  of  description,  at  the 
buyer’s  expense  and  risk,  within  two  days  from  the  sale,  Messrs. 
Christie,  Hanson,  and  Woods  not  being  responsible  for  the  correct 
description,  genninenes.<<,  or  authenticity  of,  or  any  fault  or  defect  in, 
any  lot,  and  making  no  warranty  whatever.  VI.  To  prevent  in¬ 
accuracy  in  delivery,  and  inconvenience  in  the  settlement  of  the 
purchases,  no  lot  can  on  any  account  be  removed  during  the  time  of 
sale,  and  the  remainder  of  the  purchase-money  must  absolutely  be 
paid  on  the  delivery.  VII.  Upon  failure  of  complying  with  the  above 
conditions,  the  money  deposited  in  part  of  payment  shall  be  forfeited. 
AU  lots  uncleared  within  the  time  aforesaid  shall  be  re-sold  by  public 
or  private  sale,  and  the  deficiency  (if  any)  attending  such  re-sale  shall 
be  made  good  by  the  defaulter  at  this  sale. 

Woman’s  Dress. 

It  is  vain  to  expect  that  feminine  costume  should  ever  come 
down  to  the  sobriety  and  simplicity  of  modem  male  attire.  Nor  are 
we  sure  that  this  result  is  desirable.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  once, 
"  Were  it  not  for  music,  we  might  almost  say  that  in  our  day  the 
Beautiful  is  dead.”  We  venture  to  suggest  that  there  may  be  some 
lingering  elements  of  the  worship  of  Beauty  even  in  the  Protean 
shapes  and  hues  of  modem  female  fashion.  Surely  at  times  even  a 
trae  artist  recognises  at  a  JSU  or  in  a  ball-room  robes  that  make  a 
picture,  combinations  where  happy  instinct  has  adapted  rather  than 
obeyed  the  laws  of  the  day.  Men  may  sneer  and  husbands  storm  at 


trains  and  bills  too  long,  at  dancing  dresses  made  as  if  to  be  tom  and 
trodden  down,  at  heels  that  produce  deformity,  and  headdresses  that 
do  not  protect ;  but  would  we  have  the  women  of  the  world  dress 
with  the  plainness,  dulness,  and  monotony  of  men  ?  Let  us  fancy, 
and  shudder  as  we  do,  at  the  appearance  of  our  festive  gatherings  if 
all  the  ladies  of  the  land  deliberately  descended  to  the  common  sense, 
the  convenience,  and  the  ugliness  of  the  male  costume.  To  correspond 
with  the  black  dress-coat,  a  lady  would  wear  a  robe  like  that  of  a 
Sister  of  Charity,  with  plain  linen  collars  to  correspond,  and  hair 
confined  in  the  smallest  space.  A  wedding  or  a  ball  would  then  be  as 
gloomy  as  a  funeral,  and  colour  would  seem  to  have  deserted  humanity. 
As  it  is,  the  women  of  the  world  must  really  look  upon  themselves 
as  victims  decked  out  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  the  Beautiful. 
Men  have  deserted  the  shrine,  therefore  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on 
the  other  sex  to  sustain  the  religion  and  all  its  rites.  Men  fight,  vote, 
legislate  ;  women  are  consecrated  to  other  functions,  amongst  wnich 
not  the  least  is  the  duty  of  making  humanity  in  the  mass  seem  more 
beautiful  than  it  is,  by  assuming  costumes  intended  to  heighten 
natural  graces  and  conceal  defects.  At  one  time  gentlemen  in  high 
society  shared  the  task  ;  for  with  woven  lace  and  golden  ornnments 
and  richly-hued  coats,  they,  too,  lighted  up  saloons.  Now  all  this 
falls  on  ladies  only,  and  they  must  bear  the  whole  of  [the  burden.— 
Da/ily  Pauper. 

Mother  Shipton’s  Prophecy. 

A  Transatlantic  arithmetician  has  figured  out  that^the  world  is  to 
come  to  an  end  next  year,  iSSo;  and  as  Mother  Shipton  fixed  the 
date  a  year  or  two  later,  he  is  still  further  convinced  that  his  calcula¬ 
tions  are  correct.  This  estimable  lady’s  prophecy  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  the  year  14S5,  and  anticipates  many  of  the  wonders  which 
have  come  to  pass  since  that  remote  period. 

“  Carriages  without  horses  shall  go. 

And  accidents  fill  the  world  with  woe ; 

Around  the  world  thought  shall  fly 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ; 

Water  shall  yet  more  wonders  do. 

Now  strange,  yet  shall  be  true.”. 

Thus  she  begins ;  and  though  it  may  be  said  that  accidents  have  been 
common  to  humanity  from  the  very  earliest  records,  and  that  Mother 
Shipton’s  reference  to  hydraulic  science  is  very  vague,  discoveries  as 
to  the  application  of  steam  and  electricity  seem  to  be  foreshadowed  in 
her  rhymes. 

“  The  world  umide  down  shall  be. 

And  gold  be  found  at  the  root  of  the  tree,” 

are  lines  which  have  scarcely  been  found  true,  for  the  solar  system  has 
continued  on  its  way  without  eccentricities,  and  gold  is  found  now -a* 
days  much  as  it  always  was. 

“  Through  hills  man  shall  ride. 

And  no  horse  nor  ass  be  at  his  side,” 

may  refer  to  railway  tunnels ;  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  agree  with 
the  arithmetician,  who  quotes  Mother  Shipton,  that  the  next  lines — 

“  Under  water  men  shall  walk. 

Shall  ride,  shall  sleep,  shall  talk,” 

have  been  fulfilled,  or  that  the  practice  of  ballooning  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  justify  the  saying  that — 

“  In  the  air  men  shall  be  seen. 

In  white,  in  black,  in  green,” 

albeit  there  was  reason  for  the  assertion  that— 

*’  Iron  in  the  water  shall  float 
As  easy  as  a  wooden  boat.” 

The  next  prophecy;  that— 

“  Fire  and  water  shall  wonders  do, 

England  shall  at  last  admit  a  Jew,” 

is  open  to  the  objection  that  fire  and  water  have  always  done  wonders, 
and  that  if  she  alluded  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  he  is  not  a  Jew.  These 
things,  it  therefore  appears,  hare  not  been  convincingly  demonstrated, 
and  we  are  not,  besides,  inclined  to  believe  in  a  prophetess  who  can 
get  no  nearer  to  a  rhyme  than  she  does  in  the  couplet  which  says— 

"  And  the  world  to  an  end  shall  come. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one.” 

A  lady  who  is  engaged  upon  such  important  prophecies  might  surely 
have  polished  her  verses  a  little  more.  If  it  were  worth  while  to  make 
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oljection,  we  might  further  point  ont  that  there  seems  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  Mother  Shipton’s  prophecy  was  either  uttered  in  1485 
or  reprinted  in  1641. — Olobe. 

Painting  on  Muslin. 

C.  C.— Fainting  on  muslin  with  indelible  ink  can  be  done  with  a 
clean  quill  pen  or  a  fine  camel’s-hair  brush.  The  ink  is  made  as 
follows : — Nitrate  of  silver,  one  quiirter  ounce ;  hot  distilled  water, 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce ;  when  cooled  a  little  add  mucilage,  one 
quarter  ounce,  and  sap  green  or  syrup  of  buckthorn  to  colour :  mix 
well.  To  prepare  the  linen,  muslin,  &o.,  moisten  it  with  “  liquid 
pounce”  or  “  the  preparation,”  as  it  is  commonly  called,  dry  it,  and 
it  will  be  ready  for  the  picture.  The  pounce  or  preparation — car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  one  ounce  to  one  and  one  half  ounces ;  water,  one 
pint.  Colour  with  a  little  sap  green  or  symp  of  buckthorn.  Indian 
ink,  ground  up  with  ordinary  black  writing  ink,  forms  a  cheap  in¬ 
delible  ink  for  common  purposes.  It  will  resist  the  action  of  chlorine 
most  acids,  and  even  ablution  with  a  brush  or  sponge. 

Miscellaneous. 

CoEiNNE  will  be  obliged  if  any  correspondent  will  tell  her  where  to 
get  those  short  steel  crochet-hooks  that  screw  into  a  bone  handle,  also 
the  price.  Also  directions  for  making  a  watch-guard  in  crochet. 
[Questions  about  handwriting  are  not  answered.] 

T.  K. — We  cannot  possibly  reprint  the  letter.  While  thanking  yon 
for  the  information  yon  have  kindly  sent  ns  on  knitting-machines,  we 
must  reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  cutting  ont  such  portions  of 
letters  as  savour  of  the  advertising  element. 

Artist. — To  paint  on  velvet  use  any  of  the  ordinary  non-corrosive 
pigments  or  liquid  colours,  thickened  with  a  little  gam.  Preference 
should  be  given  to  those  that  possess  the  greatest  brilliancy,  and 
which  dry  without  spreading. 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
cartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
pi^ier.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Adtertiseiients  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  oannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  ont  ont  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  ont  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  The  use  of  the 
Wanxer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

CRBToyNEs. — There  are  few  ladies  of  taste  and  position  who  do  not 
sty  the  most  beautiful  cretonnes  they  see  are  supplied  by  the 
Decorative  Art  Material  Cohpant.  The  heavy  twills  at  S^d. 
are  marvels  of  cheapness  and  perfect  works  of  art.  A  splendid  selec¬ 
tion  of  choice  patterns  is  sent  i>ost  free  on  application,  and  the  address 
is  19,  Charing-cross,  W.C. — Advt. 

Cheap  Damask  Table  Linen. — We  are  now  offering  a  very  cheap  lot 
of  real  Irish  damask  table-doths,  in  all  sises,  commencing  at  3B.  i  id. 
each,  1  yards  square.  Bobinson  and  Cleaver,  Linen  Manufacturers, 
Belfast.  Samples  post  free. — Advt. 

Summer  Sale. — Bargains. — Clearing  ont  a  lot  of  Summer  Dresses, 
zs.  I  id.,  13  yards ;  Black  Lustres,  3jd.  per  yard  ;  Bridesmaids’  Cach- 
mere,  is.  ii^d.  per  yard;  Corduroy,  Wool  Beiges,  Lustres,  Satines, 
all  reduced  in  price;  Velveteen,  is.  10^.;  Prints,  is.  iid.  Dress; 
White  Piqn4s,  42d. ;  Black  Satines,  is.  6id.  per  yard ;  Black  Silks, 
28.  I  id.  to  4s.  8d.  Pattern  free.  S.  Amert,  7,  High-street,  Clapham, 
London. — Advt. 

Cheap  Pocket-Handkerchiefs. — “The  fine  cambric  handker¬ 
chiefs  sold  by  Robinson  and  Cleaver  far  excel  any  I  have  hitherto 
seen  at  the  same  prices.”  Write  for  specimens  of  their  fine  cambric 
hem-stitched  handkerchiefs  at  6s.  6d.  per  dosen,  and  their  exquisitely 
fine  quality  at  half-a-guinea  per  dosen,  as  they  are  marvellously  good. 
Samples  post  free.  Makers  to  the  Queen,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Zenobia  Knitting  Yarn  (see  Advertisement),  made  entirely  of  the 
finest  wool,  beautifully  even,  soft,  warm,  and  durable.  Buy  direct 
from  the  manufacturer  all  your  Fingerings  and  Fanct  Wools,  the 
finest  and  best  made  (see  Advt.)  Joseph  Arthur  Wood,  Halif^. — 
Advt. 


Embroidery  Patterns  of  every  kind.  Transferring  cloths,  put- 
terns,  Ac.  Ac.  Own  materials  traced.  Send  for  list  and  patterns. 
B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford-street,  W. — Advt. 

To  Ladies. — Special  Bargains. — Summer  Sale. — Washing  lawns, 
IS.  I  id.  IX  yards;  Black  Cachmere  reduced  to  is.  4id.  per  yard, 
4X  inch;  a  few  colours  reduced  to  nid.;  pretty  effective  Black 
Grenadines,  fis.  qd.  12  yards;  Pompadour  Cambrics,  6}d.  per  yard; 
Calicoes,  is.  iid.  per  dosen.  The  time  to  buy  Flannels  cheap,  real 
bargains,  is.  oid.  per  yard,  32  inches  wide.  Patterns  free.  S.  Amert, 
7,  High-street,  Clapham,  London. — Advt. 

All  the  most  useful  shapes  in  real  Irish  linen  collars  for  ladies  and 
children,  38.  lid.  per  dosen;  3-fold  fine  linen;  and  for  gents,  4-fold, 
at  4s.  iid.  and  58.  iid.  per  dosen;  3-fold  cuffs  for  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  children,  5s.  iid.  per  dosen.  Write  for  samples  (poet  free),  and 
yon  will  save  50  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast. — ^Advt. 

Silk,  Spun  Silk,  Lisle  Thread,  Balbriggan  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
of  the  most  fashionable  makes,  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  War¬ 
ranted  the  best  Derbyshire  make,  and  surpassed  by  none  in  the  trade. 
Price  lists  and  samples  sent  on  application  to  Stephen  Elliott, 
Manufacturing  Hosier,  Swanwick,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire. — Advt. 

“  I  could  hardly  believe  that  such  excellent  qualities  as  their  ladies’ 
bordered  real  Irish  cambric  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  for  use  at  3s.  3d. 
and  58.  iid.  per  dozen,  could  be  sold  for  the  prices.”  Bee  Press. 
Samples  post  free.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Manufacturers  to  Her 
Majesty,  Belfast. — Advt. 

Ladies,  send  10  stamps  to  Manageress,  Underclothing  Department, 
E.  Avis  and  Co.,  313,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,  for  an  article  of 
great  comfort  and  utility  to  all  ladies.  No  one  should  be  without  this 
useful  article. — Advt. 

"  Such  cheap  pocket-handkerchiefs  for  gentlemen,  hemmed  for 
use,  as  their  real  Irish  cambric  at  5s.  6d.,  and  beantifnlly  fine  at 
8s.  I  id.  per  dozen,  and  their  gents’  hem-stitched,  now  so  fashionable,  at 
Ss.  pd.  per  dozen,  are  a  boon  indeed.”  Vide  Press.  Samples  post  free. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  by  appointment  to  the  Queen,  ^fast.— 
Advt. 

The  Cheapest  Jewellers  in  England  are  the  Co  operative 
Jewellers’  Association. — Ladies’  Gold  Watches,  real  good,  428.  fid. ; 
ditto,  full  jewelled,  £3  ;  Gold  Lever,  with  chronometer  balance  and 
every  improvement,  £4  4s. ;  Silver  Watches,  first  class,  with  enamelled 
dial,  198.  fid. ;  with  tinted  dial,  full  jewelled,  358. ;  with  silver  face  and 
crystal  glass,  308.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver  Jewellery  at  50  per 
cent,  less  than  the  shopkeepers.  Highly  commended  by  Sylvia, 
Myra,  the  Englishwoman,  Ac.  Send  for  Price  List  to  Richmond 
Harman  A  Co.,  13,  Balsall-heath-road,  Bii'mingham. — Advt. 

Our  real  Irish  linen  for  underclothing,  our  fine  Irish  linen  diaper, 
both  yard  wide,  at  one  shilling  per  yard,  and  our  brown  dress  linen  at 
52d.  per  yard,  cannot  be  matched  at  the  price.  Patterns  post  free. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  the  Royal  Irish  Linen  Warehouse,  Belfast, 
by  appointment  Manufacturers  to  the  Queen. — Advt. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Adhle 
Letellier,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  desoriptioB,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 
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©LISTER  ^  COMPANY, 

IIANNINGHAM  MILLS,  BRADFORD. 

MANUFACTUREllS  OF 

MACHINE  SILKS  and  TWISTS,  BUTTON  HOLE  SILK  TWISTS, 
KNITTINQ  and  EMBROIDERY  SILKS,  FILOSELLE,  &c. 

Recommended  for  Strength,  Evenness,  and  P\xre  Dye. 
Lenertli  iiiUictitetl  on  eacli  IL.ul>ol  {juumiiteocl. 

ONES  'W’ZX^r.  PROVE:  rrZZEXR  SXTPRRZORZ'r'V’. 

L.  and  Co.’s  KNITTING-  SILKS  -wash  as  well  as  any  produced. 

Sold  by  all  rosjiectablc  Dnipors,  Haberdashers,  Ueiliii  VV’ool  Houses,  Sewing  Machine  Agents,  &c. 

WHolosale  Depot LONDON,  2,  FALCON  SQUARB,  B.C. 

MANCHESTER :-26,  YORK  STREET. 


RhVIMEL’S  UHOICE  PEKFUMERY. 

BIMMEL'S  HIGHLY  FRAGRANT  PERFUMES, 

luLAKa-liii.ANO,  Wood  Violet,  Jockey  Club, 
Whitb  Rose,  &c.,  from  :is.  Gd. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR* 

An  indis)iensable  n-tinisite  in  all  families,  Is.,  2s.  (id.,  and  Ss. 

RIMMEL’S  PURE  WHITE  GLYCERINE  SOAP,  bd.  and  is. 
RIMMEIS  AROMATIC  OZONIZER.  OR  NATURAL  AIR  PURIFIER, 

A  fragrant  ])owder,  produeing  by  simple  slow  evap"ration  the 
refreshing  and  healthy  emanations  of  tlie  I’ineand  Kuealyptns 
Forests.  It  is  well  adapted  for  I’laeesof  Worship,  Hospitals, 
School-rooms,  Tlieutres,  Concert  Halls,  Hotels,  Dwelling 
Houses,  Cabins  of  .''hips,  &e.  Dr.  Hassall,  in  his  analytieal 
report,  says,  “  \  more  elfeetive  and  ugn-eable  disinfectant 
has  never  been  before  oll'ered  to  the  l’ul)lic.” 

I’l'ice  Is.  (by  post  for  l.">  stami)s). 

I'ERFIMEK  IIV  AI’I'OIITIIEM  TO  II.R.U.  TIIE  l'i:i.\rES.s  OF  WAIES. 

9(1,  strand;  12S,  Kegent-strivt ;  and  2t,  Cornliill,  London. 


WRITE  FOB  PRICED  CATALOGUES  OP 

JEVONS  &  MELLOR’S  CELEBRATED  GOODS. 

Their  Quality  ami  Choaimesa  are  shown  t>y  the  hundreils  of  urjera 
received  for  tliein  daily  from  every  quarter. 

\A/nni  0  Herliii,  Shetland,  Andalusian,  Ice,  Eyder,  Angora, 
VV  UU  Lo .  Fleecy,  FiiiKeriiiB,  ic.,  &c. 

PDCHfCI  0  The  Colours  and  Shades  os  now  used  for  Artistic 
1/  n  L  VV  L  L  0  .  Embroidery. 

Q 1 1  ^  Q  Embroidery,  Filoselle,  Knitting,  Sewing,  Purse, 
01  Ll\0.  Crochet,  Floss,  kc. 

NOVELTIES;  CYPRUS  &  NABOB  YARNS, 

Peculiar  combiuntionR  of  Silk  and  Wool,  l>enutiful  and  durablei 
for  Kuittiug  and  Paucy  Work. 

NEEDLEWORK  AND  EMBROIDERY, 

Traced,  Commenced,  or  Completed. 
HABERDASHERY,  HOSIERY,  GLOVES.  &c. 
BIRMINGHAM  MANUFACTURED  GOODS  SUPPLIED. 
Ikon  ULnsiKsiis,  Ht:i>i>iNa,  Lamps,  Ellctuo  Plaie, 
Jlwkllkiiv,  &c. 

jEvoivs  ]vtx:rsr.oR, 

GENERAL  WAREHOUSES,  BIRMINGHAM. 


STORY’S 

PATENT  COMBINATION  BEDSTEAD,  15s. 


With  Cretonne  Cover  and  Mattress,  31s.  6d., 

2  FT.  WIDE. 

CABINET  AND  UPHOLSTERY  WAREHOUSES, 

33.  LONDON  WALL; 

And  1a,  2,  and  2.\.  COLEMAN  STREET,  CITY. 


THE  GREAT  FAMILY  MEOIGINE  OF  THE  AGE. 


Mm  GO 
.4 

JOIKNEY 


HITOOUT 

THESE 

ISEHL  FILLS. 


Are  warranted  not  to  ci'iiiaiii  a  .mgle  particle  of  mercury  or 
any  other  iiiim-ral  suhstaneu,  but  to  cousist  entirely  of  mediciual 
matters  jiurely  vegetable. 

JIaee  been  u.ied  by  the  Public  for  over  Forty  I  ears. 
And  have  pr  «ved  their  value  in  thousands  of  instances  in 
Diseases  of  the  Head,  Cliest,  Bowels,  Liver,  and  Kidneys;  also 
in  deers.  Sores,  and  Rheninatisin  ;  and  in  all  Skin  Complaints 
are  one  of  the  BEST  MEDICINES  KNOWN. 

Prepared  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  in  Ixjxes,  price  "id.. 
Is.  lid.,  and  2s.  Od.,  by  (i.  Whki.I’TO.n  i  So.n,  3,  Crane-court, 
Fleet-street,  Loudon,  and  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  receipt  of  6,  14,  or  33  Stamps. 

Sold  by  all  Chpuiists  and  Medicine  Vendors. 


THE  “EXCELSIOR”  PATENT  SPRING 

MATTRESS. 

Ease,  Comfort.  Cleanliness,  Uniform  Elasticity,  Adaptation  to  form  of  Body, 
Noiselessness  and  Economy,  all  attained  to  perfection. 

TT-rp-TTricm  ATITApTj/  Certificate  of  Merit  at  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association’s 
n  ulllhOX  A  VV  illbl/  (Exhibition  in  connection  with  British  Medical  Society,  August  6 — 18, 1877. 
PRIZE  IVIEDAL  |  Sanitary  institute  of  Great  Britain’s  Leamingtou  Exhibition,  October  3— 

SUPPLIED  BY  CABINET  MAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  AND  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS. 

ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  FROM 

CHORLTON  AND  DUGDALE,  19,  BLACKFRIARS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
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GLENFIELD 

STARCH 

Has  for  many  Years  been  exclusively  used 
in  the  Koyal  Laundry. 

“The  bes^tjtarch  I  Laukdeess. 

“  Cleanly  in  u^.  ^onomical  ^  ..  mielineb  and  Dbess- 
ana  gives  perfect  stinness  ana  J  » 

gloss  difficult  to  excel.”  •’  “able. 

“  Particularly  adapted  for  “  E.VQLisnwoMAN’s 
clear  starching  muslius."  )  IfuMEsric  Magazine.” 


JOSEPH  ARTHUR  WOOD, 

MANUFACTURES  OP 

RECISTCKCD, 

SUPER  TLEECY, 

SCOTCH 

FINGERING  SHETLAND, 

^  /  ANDALUSIAN, 

KNITTING 

YARNS,  V.OiV'  PYREENES 


'W  o  o  r.  s , 

AND  MY  NEW  REGISTi-EED 

ZENOBIA  KNITTING  YARN. 

The  Wools  in  every  quality  are  the  finest  and  l>est  made,  and 
give  great  length  per  ounce.  Ladies  gener.illy,  and  Uuxnar  Com¬ 
mittees,  cannot  do  better  than  send  fur  my  Price  List.  Wholesale 
and  Retail. 


TO  OBTAIN  AND  SECURE  A  GOOD  COMPLEXION, 

USE 

PEARS’  transparent  soap, 

A  speciality  for  sensitive  stin,  removing  all  wrinkles,  redness,  roughness,  and  chapping,  and  maintaining 
a  healthful  condition  of  the  skin — the  luisis  of  all  beauty.  Its  purity  has  induced  the  Surgeons  of 
St.  John’s  Hospital  for  the  Skin,  Leicestcr-square,  London,  to  recommend  it  there  to  all  patients.  Its 
durability  makes  it  the  cheapest  to  use,  aud  its  perfume  the  most  agreeable. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS. 


CROSBY’S 

BALSAMIC 

GOUGH  ELIXIR 

Is  specially  recommended  by  several  eminent  Physicians,  and  by 
DR.  RUUKE,  Scarborough,  Author  of  the  “  Anti- Lancet." 

It  has  been  used  with  the  most  signal  success  for  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  Consumption,  C  rngbs,  iuflueuza.  Consumptive  Night- 
Swiats,  Spitting  of  Blood,  Shortness  of  Breath,  and  uU  Atfectiona 
of  the  Throat  and  Chest. 

Sold  in  B<ittl' s,  at  Is.  9<1.,  4s.  6d.,  and  Its.  each,  by  all 
rcs|>eetable  Chemists,  and  wholesale  by  JAMES  M.  CROSBY, 
Chemist,  Scarborough. 

Invalids  should  read  Crosby's  Prize  Treatise  on  "  Diseases 
or  THE  Ll'Nus  anu  Aib-Vessels,”  a  copy  of  which  con  be  had 
Gratis  of  all  Chemists. 


None  are  Genuine  without  the  Name  and  Trade 
Mark  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Coventry. 


^  the  VIOLET  frilling 


CASH’S 

CAMBRIC 

FRILLING 


TO  BE  HAD  OF  DHAPERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


In  the  Wear,  Washing,  and  getting  up,  this  Hew 
Pattern  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  is  highly 
recommended  for  Ladies’  and  Children’s  Wardrobes. 


BLACK  LEAD 


CLEAN!  NO  DUST!! 

The  DOME  BL.ACK  LEAD  differs  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kinds  in  the  following  IMPORTANT  POINTS— 

It  is  manufactured  only  from  selected  materials  of  the  BEST 
QUALi  r  Y,  and  being  prepared  by  a  special  process,  it  not  only 
POLISHES  QUICKLY,  but  al.io  adheres  at  once  to  the  stove 
or  grate,  thereby  AVOIDING  INJURY  TO  THE  FURNI¬ 
TURE  from  dust.— Sold  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen  everywhere. 
FUR  EXCELLENCE  nni  h  MFIIAI  fUR  CLEANLINESS 
eOP  QUAUIY  UULU  meUAL  lU  USB 


(  EL.JAMES  ASONS^a 


f'  PLYM0UTH-1 


